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CHAP  TEE    I. 

A     RUNAWAY     PONY. 

IT  the  commencement  of  Sir  Eich- 
ard's  speech,  Adela  had  glanced 
up   at  him  inquiringly,  but  the 
finish  seemed  to  satisfy  her. 

"At  what  time  shall  we  start?"  she 
asked. 

''  Let  us  say  three  o'clock  ;  that  will 
give  the  down  train  time  to  pass.  You 
must   cross    the   line   to   get    to    Jenkins' 
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cottage,  you  know,  and  '  Fury '  objects 
to  steam  power — nothing  else  makes  him 
carry  out  his  cognomen.  So,  my  dear, 
return  over  the  line  at  once,  as  there 
are  no  other  trains  due  till  half-]Dast 
four.  Then  you  will  miss  both  ;  when 
you  are  at  this  side  of  the  cutting  again, 
drive  where   you  like,"    he  added  kindly. 

''  You  will  be  there  to  decide  for  your- 
self and  me  ?  "  she  returned,  with  a  smile, 
in  which  he  joined. 

**  Oh !  ah !  yes !  of  course,  I  was  for- 
getting," he  admitted,  which  was  true, 
but  not  quite  in  the  sense  she  under- 
stood. 

Winsthorpe's  future  Eector  arrived  be- 
tween twelve  and  one,  and  never  before 
had  Adela  found  him  so  quiet  and  even 
shy. 

She  told  him  of  their  contemplated 
drive  to  the  aid  of  his  'protege  Jenkins, 
which  appeared  to  please  him,   but  other- 
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wise  he  was  undoubtedly  ill  at  ease,  and 
his  eyes  turned  restlessly  towards  the 
door  whenever  it  opened. 

Sir  Richard  had  promised  that  day  to 
make  an  opportunity  for  him  to  speak 
to  Adela,  but  this  could  not  be  it,  for 
Mrs  Thorndyke  sat  there  in  her  widow's 
cap  with  her  saddened  face,  and  her  ever- 
lasting knitting. 

She  always  carried  it  in  her  pocket, 
and  those  many  minutes  which  are  usually 
wasted  by  most  of  us,  in  her  case  repre- 
sented each  Christmastide  innumerable 
warm  stockings  and  socks  for  the  poor. 

And  Lilian  was  there  too,  trying  by 
her  lively  sallies  to  cheer  the  mourners. 

Luncheon  was  announced,  and  Sir 
Richard  joined  them. 

He,  too,  was  unusually  silent  and 
thoughtful,  and  none  of  the  party  felt 
very  sorry  when  the  meal  was  over. 

"  Well,    lassie,"   he    said,    as  they   were 
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"  re- 


moving away  to  the  drawing-room, 
member  the  pony  will  be  at  the  door  at 
three.  I  know  you  like  the  little  trap 
better  than  what  you  call  '  riding  in 
state,' "  he  laughed,  and  he  signed  to 
Eobert  Lake  to  follow  him.  *'  Now,"  he 
said,   ''  do  you  see  your  opportunity  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  I  do  at  present,  sir  ;  and 
if  Miss  Thorndyke  is  going  out  at  three, 
I  don't  know  how^  I  am  to  get  her 
alone." 

"  Of  course  she  is  going  out  at  three, 
and  you  are  going  with  her ;  not  I,  as 
she  supposes.  It  had  better  seem  an 
accidental  thing.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

'*  This  is,  indeed,  kind  of  you.' 

*'  Kind  !  Nonsense,  it  is  the  end  of  my 
debt ;  after  this  w^e  are  quits.  Master 
Bob,  and  it  wdll  be  your  turn  to  help  me." 

"  Yes,  if  I  only  knew  how,  how  gladly 
I  would,"  replied  Eobert  heartily. 

"  Well,    well  !     the    mouse    helped    the 
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lion,  you  know.  Who  can  tell  but  that 
some  clay  I  may  ask  you  to  assist  me; 
and  now  you  may  go  into  the  billiard- 
room  if  you  want   a  weed." 

"  Thank  you,  no,  sir,  I  don't  smoke." 
"  Never  learnt  the  pernicious  trick,  eh  ?  " 
"  I'm  afraid  I  did,  but  I  thought  it 
was  a  bad  example,  so  I  left  it  off  when 
I  took  holy  orders.  You  cannot  urge 
the  men  to  give  up  beer  and  tobacco  if 
you  indulge  in  them  yourself." 

"But  you  are  not  a  teetotaller?" 
"■  No,  I  approve  of  a  glass  of  wine  or 
beer  with  your  meals  ;  that  does  no  harm. 
It  is  the  intermediate  drinking  which 
runs  the  men  into  mischief,  not  the  half 
pint,  or  even  pint  with  their  dinners  at 
home.  It  does  not  do  to  draw  the  rein 
too  tightly.     It  may  snap." 

"  You're  right,  Bob.  You  will  do  the 
poor  fellows  more  good  by  your  sensible 
view    of    the    case    than    some    of     your 
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parish  priests  who  wear  so  much  starch 
ill  their  neckcloths  that  they  cannot  turn 
their  heads,  and  can  see  only  one  road,  the 
one  that  they  are  travelling.  And  now 
tell  me,  is  Horace  fond  of  his  work  ? " 

"  He  does  it  well  and  conscientiously, 
sticks  to  it  like  a  leech,  but  I  don't 
think  he  would  ever  have  chosen  office 
work." 

"Nor  should  I,"  chuckled  the  Baronet. 
'•  He  had  better  have  turned  parson,  then 
he  could  have  had  the  living  of  Wins- 
thorpe  instead  of  you,  Bob,"  and  he  gave 
the  other  a  decided  dig  in  the  ribs. 
"  Well,  mind  you  are  in  the  hall  to  hand 
Adela  into  the  village-cart,  young  man," 
he  said,  as  he  looked  at  his  watch.  "  I 
have  one  or  two  things  to  see  about 
before  you  start."  And  with  a  nod  Sir 
Eichard  left  the  room. 

At   five  minutes  to  three    Eobert   Lake 
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went  into  tlie  hall,  and  began  gazing  at 
some  of  the  valuable  pictures  hanging 
there,  with  eyes  that  saw  nothing  of 
their  beauty. 

"  Hallo  !  youngster,  you're  all  there, 
are  you  ? "  called  the  Baronet,  when  he 
caught  sight   of  him. 

Robert  laughed,  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Yes  !  I'm  quite  all  here,  sir." 

**  Quite,  eh  ?  Are  you  sure  about  that. 
Master  Bob  ? " 

The  other  coloured,  but  had  no  time 
to  answer,  for  the  butler  was  coming 
along  the  hall,  and  the  sound  of  wheels 
was  approaching. 

And  soon  afoer,  Adela  joined  them, 
looking  pale,  but  still  beautiful,  in  her 
sable  garments. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  are  you  ready  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  Baronet,  taking  down  his 
hat  and  shaking  himself  leisurely  into 
his    dust    coat.     "  Help    Miss    Thorndyke 
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up,  Lake;  I'll  be  there  directly,"  but 
at  that  moment  a  note  was  placed  in 
his  hands. 

He  sauntered  to  the  carriage  reading  it, 
and  looked  up  at  Adela,  without  a  smile. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  go 
with  you  after  all  ;  the  news  contained 
in  this  letter  claims  my  immediate  atten- 
tion. However,  poor  Jenkins  shall  not 
suffer.  Lake  will  drive  you  over ;  here 
is  my  purse  ;  do  what  you  think  right 
for  him,  and  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied, 
rest  assured." 

It  was  all  done  so  naturally  that  a 
more  suspicious  girl  than  Adela  might 
well  have  been  deceived,  and  she  cer- 
tainly had  not  the  remotest  idea  but 
that  her  old  friend  was  going  with  her 
until  suddenly  prevented  by  some  un- 
expected business  matter. 

"  Cannot  I  wait  for  you  ?  "  she  asked 
kindly. 
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"No,  my  dear,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  manage  a  drive  to-day  ;  it  will  be 
best  to  keep  to  the  arrangements  we 
had  made,  with  only  the  change  of 
charioteer,  unless  you  would  like  to  drive 
yourself,  in  which  case  I  am  sure  Lake 
won't  object." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  said  readily. 

"  Then  up  you  jump,  sir ;  and  Adela, 
remember,  be  back  across  the  line  before 
half-past  four." 

"  Very  well,"  she  answered,  with  a 
smile,  and  away  sped  the  spirited  little 
pony  as  fast  as  his  short  legs  could 
carry  him.  She  had  never  driven  him 
before,  and  she  found  him  a  very  dif- 
ferent animal  to  manage  from  "  Peggy," 
her  father's  quiet,  well-worked  little 
quadruped,  now  grazing  in  the  Eectory 
field. 

"  Fury's "  mouth  appeared  to  her  to  be 
uncommonly   hard,    and    his    pace    seemed 
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very  fast  after  "  Peggy's,"  but  she  en- 
joyed passing  swiftly  through  the  air, 
and  he  neither  kicked  nor  shied,  nor 
otherwise  misbehaved  himself. 

A  sudden  turn  in  the  road  brougrht 
them  to  the  line,  and  to  Adela's  aston- 
ishment the  gates  were  closed  across  it, 
and  before  she  could  realise  the  danger, 
an  express  train  dashed  through. 

In  one  moment,  "  Fury  "  had  twisted 
round  like  an  eel,  and  was  galloping 
home  fast  and  excitedly,  with  his  bit 
between  his  teeth. 

She  had  kept  her  seat,  but  the  place 
beside  her  was  vacant. 
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CHAPTER     11. 


BOB     LAKES     WOOING. 


fT  was  all  Aclela  could  do  to 
guide  the  terrified  animal,  who 
ran  recklessly  along  the  familiar 
road  to  the  Hall.  She  had  not  lost  her 
presence  of  mind,  and  was  enabled  to 
keep  him  clear  of  the  sharp  angles  round 
which  he  rushed. 

The  entrance  gates  were  fortunately 
open,  and  ''Fury"  flew  up  the  drive, 
turning  ofi"  for  the  stable-yard,  where 
Sir  Eichard  was  standing  talking  to  the 
head  groom. 
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Suddenly,  to  his  surprise,  the  man 
bolted  from  his  side ;  he  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  runaway  pony  through 
the  trees. 

He  ran  to  the  gate  and  shouted 
*'  Woa  I  "  and  "  Fury  "  seemed  to  recog- 
nise his  voice,  for  he  slackened  his  pace, 
and  the  man  was  able  to  catch  him  by 
the  rein,  running  by  the  side  himself, 
and  laying  his  weight  upon  the  little 
creature's  neck,  while  he  spoke  to  him, 
which  helped  to  quiet  him,  so  that  they 
arrived  in  the  stable-yard  at  a  jog  trot. 

Sir  Richard  turned  pale  as  he  looked  in 
Adela's  white  face,  for  in  truth  she  had 
had  her  nerves  at  full  tension  so  long  that 
she  was  scarcely  able  to  bear  any  extra 
strain  upon  them. 

'*  In  Heaven's  name,  what  has  hap- 
pened, my  dear  ?  "  he  asked,  in  an  agitated 
tone.  "  Have  you  met  with  any  accident  ? 
"What  have  you  done  with  Lake  ? " 
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"  That  is  the  worst  part  of  it,  Sir  Eich- 
ard,"  returned  the  girl  anxiously.  "  I  do 
not  know  what  has  become  of  Mr  Lake.. 
We  got  on  very  well  till  we  reached  the 
line ;  and,  of  course,  not  expecting  any 
train,  I  was  not  on  the  look-out  for  one,, 
but  no  sooner  had  we  got  near  the  gates, 
than  an  express  flew  by ;  round  whizzed 
*  Fury,'  and  all  I  know  is,  that  poor  Kobert 
no  longer  filled  the  place  by  my  side.  He 
must  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  sudden 
jerk  the  pony  gave.  I  had  my  work 
carved  out  to  keep  him  to  the  road.  As 
to  pulling  him  up,  it  was  impossible ;  I 
believe  he  had  the  bit  between  his 
teeth." 

"  More  than  likely  ;  he  is  perfectly  quiet 
if  you  avoid  trains,  as  I  told  you,  but  if  he 
once  catches  sight  of  one,  he's  the  devil 
— I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear." 

"  Oh  1  I  don't  mind,"  returned  Adela, 
with  a  smile  ;  "  but  oh  !  Sir  Eichard,  what 
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if  I  have  hurt  or  killed  Horace's  brother  ? 
I  don't  think  either  '  Fury '  or  the  trap  are 
injured." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  and  we  will  hope  the 
best  about  Bob  Lake.  Here,  Johnston, 
take  one  of  the  men  with  you,  and  go  and 
look  after  Mr  Lake  ;  if  he  is  all  right  he 
can  jump  up,  and  the  man  can  walk  home." 

Johnston  touched  his  hat  respectfully, 
readjusted  the  pony's  bit  and  bridle,  and 
led  him  across  the  yard,  then  calling  a 
light-made,  active  lad  to  his  side,  bade  him 
fetch  his  hat  and  coat,  and  in  less  than 
two  minutes  "  Fury "  was  retracing  his 
steps  down  the  drive,  with  a  stronger  hand 
on  the  reins  than  Adela's. 

'*  My  dear,"  said  Sir  Richard,  with  emo- 
tion, as  he  offered  her  his  arm,  "  I  can  only 
thank  Heaven  that  you  are  safe  ;  had  any 
harm  overtaken  you,  Adela,  it  would  have 
broken  my  old  heart." 

"  Don't  say  that,  dear  friend.     All  things 
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are  fated,  I  believe ;  and  if  it  had  been  my 
destiny  to  be  killed,  life  does  not  hold  so 
many  joys  that  you  need  have  regretted 
helping  me  accidentally  over  the  border- 
land into  a  better,"  she  answered  sadly. 

*'  My  dear,  don't  talk  so  ;  it  grieves  me 
to  see  you  so  despondent." 

"  Does  it  ?  Then  I  will  try  and  keep 
my  feelings  to  myself" 

''  I  can't  understand  about  that  train," 
remarked  Sir  Eichard  irrelevantly.  ''  None 
ought  to  have  passed  at  that  hour ;  it  must 
have  been  a  special.  I  would  not  have  let 
you  go  that  way  on  any  account  if  I  had 
not  thought  it  was  quite  safe,  you  may  be 
sure." 

"  I  hope  Mr  Lake  is  safe,"  said  Adela 
fervently.  "  I  wonder  I  was  not  thrown 
out  too,  the  jerk  was  so  sudden." 

"  I  trust  so,  indeed ;  he  is  a  good  young 
fellow." 

*'  He  is,  truly,"  she  replied  warmly.     "  If 
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my  dear  father  could  have  named  his  own 
successor,  I  believe  his  choice  would  have 
fallen  upon  Eobert  Lake.  He  endeared 
himself  to  our  beloved  one  so  much  by  his 
kindness  and  unselfishness." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  the  Baronet  simply ; 
"  and  now,  my  dear,  if  I  were  you  I  would 
keep  this  little  matter  from  your  poor 
mother ;  it  w^ould  only  upset  her  sadly, 
and  do  no  good.  Go  into  my  study  and 
rest  awhile,  and  I  will  bring  you  the  first 
news  of  the  young  man,"  and  he  led  Adela 
in  by  the  French  window  which  opened 
upon  the  terrace,  and  placed  her  in  his 
own  easy-chair. 

Then  he  went  into  the  dining-room,  and 
secured  a  bottle  of  champagne  and  a  glass, 
and  some  macaroons,  and  went  back. 

"  You  must  drink  Bob's  good  healthy 
Adela,"  he  remarked,  as  he  sent  the  cork 
spinning  to  the  further  end  of  the  room 
with  a  loud  report.     "  There,  it  is  useless 
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for  you  to  say  no,  my  dear  ;  I  know  what 
is  good  for  you  far  better  than  you  do,  and 
you  will  not  vex  me,  I  am  certain." 

He  poured  out  the  wine  as  he  spoke 
and  held  the  glass  to  her  lips. 

"You  have  had  a  nasty  shake,  child, 
and  need  picking  up." 

His  words  of  thoughtfulness  brought 
a  rush  of  tears  to  her  eyes. 

"  Don't  be  kind  to  me ! "  she  said,  in 
an  agitated  voice  ;  *'  tell  me  I'm  a  silly, 
weak-minded  creature.  I  try  so — so  hard 
not  to  break  down,  indeed  I  do." 

"  Never  mind  me,  Adela,  I  could  never 
think  you  anything  but  the  best  of  girls, 
whatever  you  may  do,  and  tears  are  a 
relief  sometimes." 

He  placed  his  arm  about  her,  and 
laid  her  head  upon  his  breast  in  a  gentle, 
fatherly  manner,  and  let  her  trouble 
have  its  way,  and  soon  the  sobs  became 
fewer  and  fewer. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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Then  he  made  her  drink  down  quickly 
a  glass  of  the  wine  he  had  brought  her, 
and  placed  her  once  more  in  his  own 
chair,  sitting  beside  and  holding  her 
hand,  and  talking  to  her  in  his  own 
kind,  strange  way,  until  he  heard  the 
faint  sound  of  wheels. 

Then  he  went  quietly  out,  and  after 
a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  a  smil- 
ing face,  and  a  second  glass  in  his  hand. 

"Bob's  all  right,"  he  laughed.  ''He 
says  you  turned  him  out  most  neatly, 
and  he's  as  lively  as  a  cricket." 

''  Is  he  not  hurt  at  all  ?  "  she  asked, 
in  a  tone  of  relief. 

"  He  has  twisted  his  wrist  a  bit ;  he 
fell  with  his  weight  upon  it,  and  he  is 
a  lucky  fellow  to  have  got  off  so  cheaply." 

"  I  am  sorry  about  his  wrist,  but 
thankful  it  is  no  worse.  Does  he  think 
it  was  my  bad  driving  which  caused 
the  accident  ? " 
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"No,  no,  of  course  not.  He  thinks 
you  showed  great  pluck,  and  so  do  I. 
It  would  have  been  all  right  but  for  that 
wretched  train  ;  as  it  is,  I  am  the  person 
to  blame  for  letting  you  drive  that  rascal 
'Fury.'  If  he  had  hurt  you,  I  should 
have  had  him  shot,  believe  me  ! " 

"  I  am  glad  he  did  not,  for  he  is  a 
pretty  little  fellow  !  " 

" '  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does.' 
If  he  can't  behave  himself,  I  must  find 
a  pony  who  wiU." 

'*  Oh  !  he  went  very  nicely  till  he  was 
frightened.  Poor  little  wretch,  I  believe 
he  was  really  scared." 

"  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  he  thought  his 
Satanic  majesty  was  after  him  I "  laughed 
Sir  Eichard. 

*'  And  no  wonder ;  a  train  is  really 
an  awful  -  looking^  thino^.  If  we  did  not 
understand  it,  we  should  be  alarmed  too, 
I  expect." 
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"  Don't  make  excuses  for  him,  Dela  ; 
he  ought  to  have  got  used  to  the  sight 
by  now.  Fll  have  him  turned  into  the 
field  beside  the  line  to  punish  him." 

''That  will  be  much  better  than  shoot- 
ing him,  and  will  probably  cure  him  in 
time." 

"Now  here  comes  Lake,  Adela.  You 
had  better  bandage  up  his  wrist  for 
him ;  and  while  I  go  and  get  you  one 
from  the  housekeeper,  you  must  give 
him  some  champagne,  and  keep  him 
in  countenance,  my  dear ;  for  it  is  most 
unsociable  to  make  a  man  sip  his  wine 
alone ;  and  here  are  some  macaroons,  I 
know  you  like  them." 

"  AVhat  a  memory  you  have!"  she 
returned  brightly,  and  he  left  the  room 
as  Bob  Lake  entered  it. 

"I  am  so  thankful  you  were  not  more 
hurt  !  "  said  Adela,  kindly  rising  to  meet 
him  as  he  crossed  the  room. 
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*'  Never  mind  me,"  he  said  earnestly. 
"  I  do  hope  the  fright  has  not  upset  you, 
Adela  ? " 

"Yes,  I'm  afraid  I  was  rather 
cowardly,"  she  replied,  with  a  smile ; 
"but  I  got  home  all  right,  and  now  I 
am  thankful  it  is  all  over.  Poor  Jenkins; 
I  am  afraid  he  won't  get  his  money 
to-day." 

"  Yes  he  shall,"  said  Sir  Eichard, 
entering  with  the  bandage.  **  We  will 
go  over  in  the  barouche  later  in  the 
afternoon.  I  shall  be  at  leisure  by  then  ! 
you  can  go  with  us  or  not,  Lake,  as  you 
like  best  when  the  time  comes.  Shall 
we  say  half-past  five  ?  That  will  give 
the  ladies  time  for  their  afternoon  tea, 
and  me  to  get  through  my  business," 
and  he  bustled  off  again  at  once. 

"  What  a  kind  old  man  he  is,"  said  Adela 
softly. 

"  Indeed  I  ought  to  agree  with  you ;  he 
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has  done  a  great  deal  for  me  and  Horace," 
he  replied,  with  feeling. 

"  Quite  true,"  she  returned,  smiling  ; 
"  and  now  I  must  obey  his  orders,  and 
make  you  take  some  champagne,  and  have 
a  little  myself  to  bear  you  company." 

And  she  suited  the  action  to  the  word. 

'^  I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  take  anything 
between  meals,"  he  laughed  ;  "  but  this  is 
a  very  especial  occasion,  so  I  don't  think 
I'll  say  no,  for  I  don't  feel  quite  sure  of 
my  own  identity ;  my  head  runs  round  a 
little." 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"   she   said   regretfully. 

"  Are  you  really,  Adela  ? "  he  asked 
earnestly. 

"Yes,  really  and  truly,"  she  returned 
heartily ;  "  and  I'm  so  afraid  your  wrist 
will  cause  you  suffering.  Finish  your  wine, 
and  I  will  bandage  it  for  you  with  cold 
water." 

"I  shall  not  mind  the  pain  one  straw  if 
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it  causes  you  to  think  kindly  of  me,"  he 
began. 

"  Of  course  I  think  kindly  of  you,"  she 
replied  innocently,  handing  him  the  glass. 
"  Now  finish  that  up,  and  let  me  get  to 
my  work.  I  know  how  to  pass  a  bandage, 
so  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  lack  of 
skill."  And  she  began  with  agile  and 
light  fingers  to  arrange  it  scientifically, 
so  as  to  make  it  more  comfortable.  "Is 
that  easier  ? "  she  asked,  smiling  up  at 
him. 

"  Adela,  I  would  gladly  suffer  pain 
every  day  to  have  an  angel  like  you  to 
minister  to  me,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
taking  her  hand,  and  holding  it  firmly  in 
his.  And  something  in  the  expression  of 
his  face  kept  her  silent,  much  as  she 
longed  to  laugh  off  his  remark.  "Adela," 
he  continued  fervently,  "  I  cannot  think 
how  it  is  that  I  have  not  been  your  friend 
as    Horace    has   been    from    childhood.       I 
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conclude  it  is  because  I  went  away  to 
school,  and  he  did  not ;  at  any  rate  I 
have  learnt  to  grudge  him  all  the  happy 
days  which  he  has  passed  by  your 
side. 

"  Tom  and  I  used  to  laugh  at  him  for 
his  friendship  for  girls,  but  we  were 
wrong;.  It  has  made  him  a  more  attrac- 
tive,  gentler  fellow  than  we  are,  and  I, 
for  one,  know  what  we  have  both  lost. 
I  seem  somehow  to  have  never  really 
known  you,  Adela,  notwithstanding  all 
the  years  we  have  been  acquainted,  until 
I  became  your  dear  father's  curate.  Then 
my  eyes  were  opened,  and  I  saw  what 
womanhood   ought  to  be. 

"  From  that  time  I  vowed  to  try  and 
be  worthy  of  such  a  friend,  and,  Adela,  I 
have  gained  your  goodwill,  but  now  that 
will  not  satisfy  me.  I  have  seen  what  a 
treasure  you  are,  dear  one,  and  is  it 
strange    that    I    should    covet    it   for    my 
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own?  I  know  I  am  not  good  enougli  for 
you,  that  you  will  have  many  better  fel- 
lows at  your  feet,  who  can  offer  you 
richer  homes,  even  titles ;  but,  darling, 
you  will  never  find  a  man  to  love  you 
more  truly  or  fervently  than  I  do,  and 
the  whole  object  and  aim  of  my  life  shall 
be  to  make  you  happy,  and  to  act  and 
live  as  you  would  have  me  do. 

"And  now,  Adela,  I  can  have  the  joy, 
not  only  of  asking  you  to  be  my  wife, 
and  allow  me  the  privilege  of  protecting 
you  from  the  cares  of  life,  but  I  can  offer 
you  back  the  home  you  love,  and  have 
loved  so  long ;  and,  darling,  your  mother 
will  have  a  hearty  welcome  there.  I 
should  never  wish  to  part  you  from  her. 
She  does  not  dislike  me,  I  am  sure,  and 
one  day  she  may  learn  to  lean  on  me 
as  though  I  were  her  own  son.  Adela, 
my  dear  girl,  may  I  hope  for  your 
love  ?  " 
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She  held  up  her  hands  with  a  pathetic 
gesture. 

"Oh,  hush!"  she  murmured;  "I  never 
thought  of  this,  Bob,  never  !  " 

"  Think  of  it  now,  dearest  ;  I  will  not 
be  impatient.  I  fancied  you  must  have 
felt,  must  have  known  my  devotion,  but 
if  I  have  been  too  abrupt,  if  I  have 
startled  you,  I  can  wait.  Only  let  me 
have  hope  that  by-and-by  your  decision 
will  be  in  my  favour.  Adela,  think  of 
it.  I  have  woven  you  into  all  my 
schemes  for  doing  good,  all  my  thoughts 
and  plans  for  dear  old  Winsthorpe  seem 
centred  in  you  ;  help  me  to  bring  them 
to  perfection.  "Without  you  I  shall  be 
but  a  one-handed  man  ! "  he  said,  with 
emotion. 

Adela  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 
She  could  not  bear  to  look  into  his  young, 
pleading  face,  and  know  that  she  must  bring 
the  shadow  of  disappointment  upon  it. 
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She  would  have  closed  her  ears  to  his 
earnest  words,  as  she  had  shut  her  eyes, 
had  it  been  possible,  for  each  one  went 
to  her  heart  with  a  cruel  pain. 

He  asked  her  to  carry  on  with  him 
her  dead  father's  work,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  as  though  his  dear  voice  joined  Bob 
Lake's,  and  urged  it  also. 

Her  mother  too  !  She  could  secure  her 
the  home  to  which  she  was  so  deeply 
attached. 

She  fairly  groaned. 

"Oh  !  Bob  ! "  she  answered  with  real 
sorrow  upon  her  speaking  face,  "  what 
could  make  you  think  of  such  a 
thing  ?  You  and  Horace  are  like 
brothers  to  me.  How  could  we,  be  any- 
thing else  ? " 

"  I  can  never  be  a  brother  to  you, 
Adela,"  he  returned  gently.  "  I  love 
you  with  a  very  difierent  sort  of  feeling 
to    that.       Darling,    tell    me    you    will   be 
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my  wife,  let  me  try  and  make  you  your 
once  bright  self  again." 

"  Oh  !  never,  never ! "  she  moaned. 
"  I  can  never  again  be  that." 

"Then  I  will  uncomplainingly  share 
your  sadness,  dear  one." 

"Bob,  put  the  idea  from  your  mind," 
she  returned  firmly,  but  gently.  "  It  can 
never  be." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  dear  girl  ;  think  before 
you  decide.  My  avowal  was  unexpected, 
by-and-by  you  will  see  things  in  a 
different  light." 

"  Never,  Bob  ! " 

"  Oh  !  Adela,  you  will  break  my  heart," 
he  said,  with  a  bitter  cry.  "You  cannot 
realise  the  disappointment  you  are  causing 
me." 

"  Nor  you,  my  friend,  the  way  you 
are  tempting  me  to  do  wrong.  Bob,  if 
I  could  only  say  I  loved  you,  or  even 
that  I   might  grow  to  love    you,  I   might 
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accept  the  life  I  should  prefer  to  any- 
other,  which  could  be  offered  me.  I 
might  ensure  my  mother  comparative 
happiness,  and  feel  that  my  dear  father 
was  looking  down  with  joy  at  my 
choice." 

"And  feeling  all  this,  you  say  no?" 
asked  Bob  in  surprise." 

"  Yes  1  I  say  no,  I  can  say  nothing  else." 

"  Am  I  then  so  utterly  obnoxious  to 
you  ? "  he  cried,  with  bitter  reproach. 

"  Don't,  don't,  dear  old  Bob  ;  if  I  had 
a  brother  I  could  scarcely  love  him  better 
than  I  do  you ;  but  even  as  you  could 
never  care  for  me  as  though  I  were  your 
sister,  so  I  can  never  feel  for  you  as  a 
woman  should  do  for  her  husband  ;  and 
without  such  love  on  both  sides,  be- 
lieve me,  life  together  would  be  living 
death ! " 

"  Am  I  to  shut  away  all  hope  then  ?  " 
he  asked. 
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"Do,  there's  a  dear  fellow,  it  is  useless 
to  hope   for  the  unattainable." 

"  Adela,    what  is   your    future    to   be  ?  " 

"  I  often  ask  myself  the  same  question. 
I  hardly  see  myself  at  present,  but  I 
think  I  could  write,  if  I  could  get  my 
works  taken,  and  with  the  little  we  have 
we  might  manage." 

He  turned    from  her  abruptly. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it  !  "  he  exclaimed 
passionately  ;  "  the  thought  that  you  are 
going  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  alone  is 
too  much  for  me.  My  dear  one,  if  you 
could  but  make  up  your  mind  to  let  me 
try  and   give  you  happiness — " 

She  stopped  him. 

"  My  good  old  Bob,  you  only  give  me 
pain ;  the  world  holds  but  one  man  who 
could  have  commanded  my  love." 

"  And  he  ?  " 

"  Did  not  think  it  worth  the  having," 
she    said    bitterly.        "  I    know    what    are 
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vour  feelino-s,  Bob — oh,  so  well  ! — and  I 
feel  for  you  most  keenly,  but  I  cannot 
change  any  more  than  you  can ;  the  cases 
are  parallel." 

"  Not  so ;  he  is  not  worthy  of  one 
thought,  Adela,  while  you — I  should  like 
to  have  his  punishment  in  my  hands." 

She  looked  up  at  the  tall  slight  youth, 
and  smiled. 

"  I  don't  think  you  could  do  much 
against  him,"  she  said. 

"  Eio;ht  is  mig;ht,"  he  answered.  *'  I 
wish  I  could  have  the  chance." 

"  You  must  not  think  ill  of  him,  Bob  ; 
I  love  him  still." 

He  shrank  from  her  words. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  pain  you,"  she 
said  gently,  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm ;  "  and  you  must  not  pain  me ! 
I  cannot  bear  to  hear  him  harshly  spoken 
of" 

Then  Bob  rose.     All  the  light  had  died 
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out  of  his  bright  young  face — all  the  joy 
seemed  to  have  passed  out  of  his  life. 

"If  you  say  my  dream  must  be  at  an 
end,  Miss  Thorndyke,  I  must  obey  you ; 
but  not  to  love  you  is  beyond  my  power. 
There  will  never  be  a  mistress  to  Wins- 
thorpe  Eectory." 

"  Nonsense,  Bob  !  You  are  too  young 
to  speak  like  that." 

"  Am  I  younger  than  you  are  ? " 

"  No  ;  but  men  are  different  to  women. 
Love  is  a  woman's  life  ;  a  man's  pastime." 

"  You  will  find  when  your  hair  is  grey, 
Adela,  that  my  love  is  unchanged  ;  and 
remember,  in  all  the  years  to  come,  it  is 
yours  if  you  will  accept  it ;  and  re- 
member, too,  that  there  is  a  home  ever 
ready  for  you,  and  loving  arms  wherein 
to  shelter,  should  you  find  the  world  too 
cold  and  unsympathetic.  My  de!ir  girl, 
may  Heaven  bless  you,  and  keep  you 
from  all  sorrow." 
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Then  he  took  her  hands  in  his,  and 
holding  them  tightly,  looked  into  her  sad 
eyes  ;  and  the  pain  in  his  so  troubled  her 
that  she  could  not  answer  him  one  word ; 
and  he  turned  from  her  with  bent  head. 
The  door  shut,  and  she  was  alone. 
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OW  long  she  sat  there  she  knew 
only  by  the  appearance  of  Sir 
Kichard. 

"  I  have  been  looking  for  you  in  the 
drawing-room,  my  dear,"  he  said  kindly. 
**  How  is  it  you  did  not  join  your  mother 
and  Lilian  at  afternoon  tea  ? " 

"  Do  they  know  I  am  at  home  ? " 
she  asked,  with  a  hasty  glance  at 
him. 

'*  They  would  have  done  so  had  you 
gone  in,"  he  returned,  with  a  smile  ;    "  as 
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it  is,  I  thought  the  least  said  the  soonest 
mended,  so  I  did  not  mention  you." 

"  You  are  always  so  thoughtful,"  she 
replied  gratefully. 

"  My  dear !  what  have  you  done  with 
Bob  Lake  ?     Is  he  not  coming  with  us  ? " 

A  troubled  look  crossed  Adela's  white 
brow,  and  a  tender,  pink  hue  flitted  over 
her  cheeks. 

"  I  think  he  went  home,"  she  answered. 

The  Baronet  regarded  her  for  an  instant 
attentively  ;  then  replied,  as  though  his 
presence  or  absence  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  him, — 

*'  Well,  my  dear,  we  must  do  without 
him,  and  you  must  put  up  with  an  old 
man  for  company." 

"  I  could  not  wish  for  better,"  she 
answered  readily.  "  People  are  so  apt  to 
mistake  one,  but  you  always  understand 
me,  old  friend." 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  he  assented,  putting 
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her  through  no  catechism  with  regard  to 
her  somewhat  peculiar  remark,  for  which 
she  felt  grateful,  and  soon  after,  they  set 
out  for  the  cottage  of  the  poor  man  they 
desired  to  succour. 

Adela  was  looking  pale  and  careworn 
when  they  started,  but  the  Baronet's 
friendly  chat  soon  placed  her  at  her  ease, 
and  the  fresh  spring  air  brought  a  health- 
ful colour  to  her  cheeks. 

But,  for  all  Sir  Eichard  was  cheerful 
and  amusing  as  usual,  he  was  all  the  time 
wondering  what  had  taken  place  between 
his  young  friends.  One  fact  was  evident. 
Bob  had  left  her  immediately  after  the 
interview  ;  he  had  gone  without  one  word 
of  farewell  to  him — his  host,  even ;  and 
surely  that  boded  no  good  for  the  poor 
lad. 

As  for  Bob,  Adela  s  refusal  had  hit  him 
hard.  He  had  placed  all  his  eggs  in  one 
basket.       His    whole    mind    had    been    set 
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upon  gaining  lier  love,  and  nothing  else 
would  do  for  him — nothing  less  could 
make  him  happy.  His  pleasure  in  Sir 
Eichard's  generous  gift  was  now  blown  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven.  His  castles 
were  become  heaps  of  ashes.  He  had 
believed  in  their  foundation,  but  he  had 
been  mistaken. 

That  night  he  resolved  to  quit  Wins- 
thorpe  for  ever,  to  refuse  the  living,  and 
to  go  to  India  as  a  missionary. 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  prepare  a 
letter  to  Sir  Richard  Freemantle,  telling 
him  of  his  decision  ;  but  during  the  long 
w^atches  of  the  night  he  put  the  tempta- 
tion from  him. 

He  had  promised  Adela  to  carry  on  her 
father's  work,  and  no  personal  disappoint- 
ment should  make  him  shrink  from 
keeping  that  promise. 

He  had,  moreover,  told  her  that  his  love 
would  always  be  hers,  and  he  had  offered 
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her  the  shelter   of  his   heart  and   home  if 
ever  she  should  need  them. 

Could  he  thus  receive  her  as  a  missionary 
in  India  or  elsewhere  ?  Could  he  in  any 
way  watch  over  her,  if  he  were  thousands 
of  miles  aw^ay  ?  He  knew  he  could  not; 
so  he  tore  his  letter  into  pieces,  and  sat 
down  to  write  another. 

''Dear  Sie  Kichard,'"'  he  said, — "You 
wdll  have  guessed,  by  my  sudden 
departure,  that  bitter  disappointment 
has  been  my  portion.  So  bitter,  that 
last  night  I  thought  to  ask  you  to  give 
the  living  of  Winsthorpe  to  another.  But 
I  have  fought  the  battle  with  myself, 
and  see  that  it  is  my  duty  to  stay  here 
if  you  still  desire  it ;  but  I  think  it  only 
right  to  tell  you,  after  the  opinion  you 
expressed  to  me  about  the  need  of  a  lady 
at  the  Kectory,  that  I  shall  never  now 
marry,     unless     Miss     Thorndyke     should 
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change  her  mind,  which  is  most  unlikely. 
With  your  permission,  I  will  get  some 
one  to  do  the  duty  here  for  a  time. 

"  I  will  then  take  my  priest's  orders, 
so  as  to  be  able,  when  I  can  face  Wins- 
thorpe  again,  to  enter  on  my  duties  fully. 
If  you  should,  upon  consideration,  not 
think  it  desirable  to  have  me  in  the 
parish,  if  you  think  my  presence  will  in 
any  way  be  disagreeable  to  Miss  Thorndyke, 
do  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  so  at  once. 
With  grateful  thanks  for  your  kindness, — 
Yours  sincerely,  Eobeet  Lake." 

This  letter  was  placed  in  Sir  Kichard's 
hands  the  next  morning,  and  he  perused 
it  thoughtfully. 

"  Poor  lad,"  he  murmured ;  "  if  he  can- 
not have  his  bread  buttered,  it  would  be 
hard  indeed  to  take  away  the  loaf.  No, 
no  !  Adela  is  too  good  to  desire  such  a 
sacrifice  from  him.      However,  I  will   ask 
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her.  Somehow  I  did  not  think  she  would 
accept  him.  It  w^ould  have  settled  matters 
comfortably  for  them  both,  and  I'm  sorry 
for  Bob ;  but  he  is  young  and  will  get 
over  it.  It  is  harder  for  the  old  to 
forget." 

Adela's  affairs  seemed  to  trouble  Sir 
Richard  sorely.  He  might  almost  be  said 
to  be  an  altered  man.  All  his  business 
habits  with  regard  to  the  estate,  etc.,  were 
broken  through.  He  was  always  trying 
to  invent  something  new  to  interest  his 
young  favourite.  He  was  fitful  in  his 
moods  too.  At  times  he  seemed  to  have 
grown  young  again. 

k  new  life,  a  fresh  vigour,  appeared  to 
have  come  to  him.  At  others  he  was 
silent,  taciturn,  and  thoughtful. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  he  had 
received  Bob's  letter,  to  which  he  had 
sent  off  a  few  lines  of  reply  only,  telling 
him   that    he   had    no   wish   to   change    his 
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intention  of  appointing  him  Eector  of 
Winstliorpe,  and  adding  a  kind  word  in 
reference  to  his  disappointment ;  but  still 
he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  an  uninter- 
rupted tete-a-tete,  with  Adela.  It  came  to 
him,  however,  at  last. 

Mrs  Thorndyke  had  a  headache,  and 
was  in  her  room  with  closed  blinds. 

Lilian  had  gone  to  see  her  future  mother- 
in-law,  and  Adela  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
library,  writing,  when  Sir  Richard  opened 
the  door  and  looked  in. 

"  My  dear,  shall  I  disturb  you  ? "  he 
questioned. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  she  answered  readily.  "  I 
have  been  trying  my  hand  at  an  '  article,' 
but  my  brains  are  wool  gathering,  I 
think." 

''That  is  one  of  the  things  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about,"  he  said  gently.  "  You 
are  not  strong  enough  for  literary  work. 
To   obtain    either  money,    or  a  name,   you 
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must  devote  your  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion to  it  ;  you  must  write  many  hours 
daily,  and  after  the  free  life  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  lead,  you  will  find 
the  constant  application  and  confinement, 
both   harassing  and  trying." 

''  I  can  quite  believe  it,"  she  answered, 
almost  wearily ;  "  but  beggars  cannot  be 
choosers,  and  we  must  live!' 

"  My  dear,  you  need  never  say  that, 
while  your  old  friend  Richard  Freemantle 
is   alive,"   he   said,  with  feeling. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  me,"  she  replied 
gently  ;  ''  but  it  is  necessary  now  that  I 
should  find  work,  since  my  old  line  of 
usefulness  is  gone.  We  were  meant  to 
do  something  with  our  lives ;  we  were 
never  intended  to  cumber  the  ground  as 
idlers." 

"  Adela,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me, 
if  I  speak  to  you  upon  a  subject  which 
is   painful   to   you,"  he   said,    as   he   drew 
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a    chair    to  her    side  ;     "  but    I    have    had 
a  letter  from  Bob  Lake." 

She  coloured  vividly,  but  did  not 
reply. 

"  Are  you  sure,  my  dear,  that  you 
could  not  make  up  your  mind  to  return 
to  your  old  life  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  if  I  could,  if  I  could  !  But  the 
past  can  never  return." 

"  No,  but  there  would  only  be  one 
difference.  Instead  of  a  daughter  of  the 
house,  you  would  be  the  mistress." 

"  The  only  difference  I  "  she  echoed,  with 
such  a  tone  of  pain  that  he  winced.  "  Oh  I 
Sir  Eichard,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  you 
speak  like  that.  I  thought  you  at  least 
understood  me." 

There  was  a  strange  struggle  going  on 
upon  his  expressive  features. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  was  only  wishing 
to  see  you  happy,  Adela.  I  would  do 
anything  to  ensure  that  ;  but,  child,  I  am 
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totally  in  the  dark.  Remember,  with  all 
our  friendship,  you  have  never  given  me 
your  confidence,  and  without  that  I  seem 
powerless  to  assist  you.  First  I  thought 
that  you  and  Carruthers  really  cared  for 
each  other,  and  that  some  trifle  had 
occasioned  a  misunderstanding  between 
you,  but  it  seems  I  was  wrong." 

*'  Oh  !  quite,  quite  wrong ;  his  lordship 
and  I  are  real  friends,  nothing  more.  I 
hope  he  never  suspected  ^^our  ideas  about 
him,"  she  continued  anxiously.  "  It  must 
be  so  humiliating  and  annoying  to  a  man 
to  feel  that  any  one  suspects  he  is  not 
appreciated  in  that  way." 

"  Carruthers  and  I  have  never  exchanged 
a  word  upon  the  subject  that  I  remember, 
and  had  we  done  so  he  would  have 
known  that  I  am  to  be  trusted." 

**  Of  course,"  said  Adela,  "I  did  not 
mean  that,  indeed." 

"  Well,  cLuld,   being  out  in   my  reckon- 
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ing,  I  thought  when  I  found  out  how 
devoted  poor  old  Bob  was  to  you,  that 
you  might  be  happy  in  your  old  life  in 
your  old  home." 

**  No,  no,  it  could  not  be." 

"  So  I  find,  my  dear,  and  I  am  charged 
with  a  message  from  the  lad.  He  does 
not  wish  to  annoy  you  by  his  presence ; 
if  you  would  prefer  it,  he  will  give  up  this 
living,  and  go  elsewhere.  It  is  not  the 
only  one  in  my  gift,  Adela,  and  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  he  shall  not  suffer  by 
the  exchange." 

She  gave  him  a  startled  look. 

"  Oh  !  he  has  promised  me  that  he  will 
carry  out  all  my  dear  father's  work.  Do 
not  let  him  go  away,  Sir  Kichard.  Make 
him  understand  that  I  shall  think  of  him 
just  as  I  used  to  do ;  that  I  will  gladly 
help  him  should  we  remain  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, if  only  he  will  never  again  refer 
to  our  last  interview.     It  is  all  I  ask,  and 
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I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be 
friends  still." 

''I  will  convey  your  message,  my  dear," 
said  the  Baronet  kindly.  "  As  to  your 
leaving  Winsthorpe,  that  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, Adela ;  we  could  not  do  without  you, 
and,  moreover,  your  poor  mother  has  taken 
too  deep  a  root  in  the  parish  for  her  friends 
ever  to  think  of  allowing  her  to  be  removed 
from  it." 

''  Perhaps  you  are  right,  dear  Sir  Eich- 
ard,"  she  returned  thoughtfully ;  "  but  a 
residence  will  be  the  difficulty." 

"■  Leave  that  to  me,  my  dear,"  he  re- 
plied kindly.  ''  Your  visit  here  must  be 
a  long  one  ;  before  it  is  ended  some  of  my 
houses  may  need  tenants — who  knows  ?  " 

Adela  shook  her  head. 

*'We  should  have  heard  of  it,  if  any  one 
had  intended  to  leave,"  she  said. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  he  answered, 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
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She  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  Oh  !  do  tell  me  where  it  is,"  she  asked. 
"  I  know  every  house  and  cottage  in  the 
parish,  and  I  can't  imagine." 

"•  No,  no,  lassie,  you  must  bide  your 
time  ;  do  not  fret  as  to  a  future  residence, 
that  is  all." 

**  Do  I  know  it  %  "  she  persisted. 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  And  like  it  ?  " 

*'  I  think  I  can  answer  yes  to  that  also, 
but  it  is  the  last  query  I  shall  reply  to. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  any  more,"  he 
laughed.  "  And  now,  Adela,  I  am  going 
to  fulfil  a  promise  I  made  you  long, 
long  ago.  I  am  going  to  take  you  to 
my  sanctum,  to  see  my  dear  wife's 
picture." 

''  Are  you  %  "  she  cried,  a  sudden  light 
springing  to  her  eyes.  "  I  am  so  glad  ;  I 
have  so  longed  to  see  it,  but  I  did  not  like 
to  ask.     I  thought  some  day  you  might  re- 
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member,"  and  she  rose  eager  to  accompany 
him. 

*'  I  have  never  forgotten,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  wanted  to  wait  till  we  might  go  in  quite 
alone,  and  unobserved,  to  have  no  com- 
ments made  upon  my  actions." 

**  Has  not  Lilian  seen  it  yet,  then  ? " 
she  asked,  in  sudden  surprise. 

"  No,  not  yet ;  she  shall  do  so  upon  her 
wedding-day.     I  want  her  to  remember  it." 

"  She  could  not  forget,"  answered  Adela 
gently. 

"  I  hope  not,  child,  and  now  shall  we 
go?" 

He  clasped  her  hand,  and  led  her  along 
as  though  she  were  what  he  had  just  called 
her. 

They  ascended  the  stairs,  and  paused 
before  a  door,  and  taking  a  key  from  his 
pocket,  he  unlocked  it,  and  they  entered, 
and  Adela  looked  around  her  almost  with 
awe. 
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This  room,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead,  was  on  one  side  fitted  up  as  an 
oratory,  and  here  the  husband  and  wife 
had  day  by  day  knelt  together  at  their 
devotions. 

A  beautiful  painted  window  threw  a 
soft,  subdued  light  into  the  room.  A 
silver  crucifix  hung  against  the  wall,  upon 
a  background  of  purple  velvet,  and  be- 
neath it  was  a  table  covered  with  the 
same  material,  upon  which  were  books 
of  prayer. 

*'  My  darling  was  very  High  Church," 
he  said  gently.  "  I  made  this  oratory 
for  her,  and  fitted  it  up  to  suit  her 
taste.  These  were  the  very  books  she 
used,"  he  continued,  with  emotion. 
"  Every   page  speaks   to   me    of  her." 

Then  he  turned  Adela  round,  and  she 
almost  started  as  she  met  the  sweet  sad 
eyes  of  Sir  Eichard's  wife,  which  seemed 
to  be  looking  out  from  the  canvas  at  her, 
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and  she  had  a  strange  certainty  they  were 
wonderfully  like  her  own. 

A  small  window  was  so  arranged  as  to 
throw  the  light  upon  the  exquisite  face, 
and  the  lips  appeared  to  smile  as  Adela 
gazed  upon  the  picture  with  silent  wonder 
and  rapt  admiration. 

"How  beautiful!"  she  murmured  at 
length.  "  Oh  !  my  friend,  I  don't  think 
I  ever  realised  till  now  what  you  must 
have  suffered.  Never  have  I  seen  such 
a  heavenly  countenance ! "  she  ended 
softly. 

''You  are  right,"  he  answered.  "As 
the  fruit  ripened,  so  Heaven's  reflected 
glory  shone  from  her  dear  face ;  like 
Carlo  Dolce's  Christ,  which  is  painted 
upon  gold,  we  are  told ;  and  seems  to 
give  out  a  strange  brightness.  But  when 
my  darling  w^as  young,  Adela,  she  was 
very,  very  like  you  ;  only  fairer  still. 

"  It  was   this   likeness    which    drew   me 
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to  you,  even  in  childhood,  and  made  you 
one  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
me,  and  so  you  have  remained  ever 
since,"  he  added,  with  a  deep  pathos 
touchino'  his  voice.  ''If  I  could  have 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  I  should  believe  that  her 
gentle  spirit  had  entered  into  your  tiny 
frame,  but  I  see  no  Bible  authority  for 
such  fancies,  nevertheless,  you  are  like  her 
in  disposition,  as  well  as  in  countenance. 

"  So  I  learnt  to  love  you,  dear,  for  her 
sake  ;  and  now  I  love  you  for  your  own, 
and  often  I  have  come  here  to  see 
Tvhether  her  gentle  spirit  was  grieved  by 
it,  for  I  have  the  strange  fancy  that  if 
such  were  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  she  no  longer  smiled,  and  that  here, 
at  least,  I  should  feel  and  know  if  she 
disapproved  of  aught  I  did. 

"  But  she  does  not  disapprove,  she 
knows    that     my     love     for    her   will    be 
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faithful  to  the  end  ;  and  yet  my  heart 
has  room  for  another  in  it,  and  one  affec- 
tion is  somehow  engrafted  on  the  other. 
Adela,  has  it  ever  struck  you  how  deeply 
I  love  you  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  timid,  un- 
certain glance.  He  was  not  his  usual  self, 
there  was  something  eager,  almost  excited, 
in  his  manner,  which  made  her  shrink 
from  him   a  little. 

*'  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  this  here, 
in  her  dear  presence,  and  ask  you,  for  her 
sake,  to  listen  to  an  old  man's  pleading. 
See  how  equally  beautiful  she  was  in 
death,  Adela — cruel  death,  which  left  me 
desolate — how  desolate,  she  only  knows, 
until  you  came  to  cheer  me,  dear  ;  gentle 
death,  which  carried  her  into  an  eternity 
of  bliss.  One  can  feel  no  doubts  of  her 
happiness,  looking  upon  her  angel  face. 
Child  !  is  it  not  lovely  ? " 

He    drew   aside    a   curtain,    and    in    the 
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further  end  of  the  room  was  a  monument 
carved   in  purest  white   marble. 

There  were  sculptured  figures  of 
mourners  holding  a  canopy  over  a  re- 
cumbent form,  and  Adela  saw  at  once 
that  it  was  a  representation  of  Lady 
Freemantle  in  her  wedding  dress ;  even 
the  orange  blossoms  were  carved  upon  it, 
and  a  golden-hued  window  behind  the 
monument  cast  a  halo  upon  the  still 
form,  leaving  all  the  rest  in  shadow. 

''  I  never  saw  anything  so  lovely  ! " 
she  whispered,  in  a  hushed  voice. 

On  the  front  of  the  monument  were 
these  words  : — 

LILY, 

THE  DEARLY-LOVED  WIFE  OF 

EiCHARD  Freemantle,  Bart., 
OF  Marsden  Hall. 

Died  18 —     Aged  25. 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God." 
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Adela  could  not  withdraw  her  eyes 
from  the  sweet  face  before  her,  even 
more  beautiful  in   death  than  in   life. 

"  How  glad  Lilian  will  be  to  see  these  !  " 
she   said   softly. 

"  I  hope  she  will,"  he  answered ; 
*'  but  now  that  you  have  been  with  me 
into  my  holiest  of  holies,  you  will  under- 
stand why  I  could  not  take  any  one  in, 
who  was  thoughtless  or  lacking  in  love. 
It  would  be  like  takingr  an  unbeliever  to 
church." 

*'  I  think  I  understand  you,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"  Do  you,  Dela  ?  Only  in  part,  I  fear," 
and  he  closed  the  curtains  carefully  around 
the  beautiful  monument. 

Then  he  led  her  back  into  the  oratory, 
and  placed  a  chair  for  her,  taking  another 
himself  opposite   his   dead    wife's  picture. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said  gently,  "  you  have 
become    so    much  to  me  I  cannot  let  you 
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go  out  of  my  life.  Do  you  remember  my 
asking  you  long  ago  if  a  young  girl  might 
grow  to  love  an  old  man,  and  your 
answer  ?  You  said  you  thought  it  quite 
possible.  Adela,  could  you  love  an  old 
man — one  who  will  be  sadly  lonely  if 
you   say   nay   to   him  ? 

''  My  dear,  cannot  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  let  Marsden  Hall  be  your  home  ? 
Your  mother  can  remain  here  with  all 
my  heart,  or  she  shall  retain  the  Eectory 
for  her  own  home ;  and  you  shall  share 
alike  in  everything  hereafter  with  Lilian. 
You  would  lift  a  weight  from  my  mind, 
dear  girl,  if  you  could  say  '  yes '  to 
me ;  and  you  would  bring  back  the 
brightness  into  a  life  which  has  been 
long;  dark.  I  know  I  am  asking;  a 
tremendous  sacrifice,  dear ;  but  to  the 
end  of  my  life  I  will  strive  to  make  you 
know  that  joy  which  you  will  bring  back 
to    me. 
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"I  ask  you  here,  with  that  sweet 
angel  face  looking  on,  and  feel  that  I 
have  her  blessing  ;  that  she  wishes  me 
to  be  happy,  to  spend  my  last  years  in 
peace  and  contentment,  with  loving  hands 
to  minister  to  my  needs.  Have  I  scared 
you,  Adela  ?  You  look  simply  shocked  !  " 
he    said,    with    a    smile. 

"Oh  1  dear  Sir  Eichard,  you  cannot 
mean  what  you  have  said ;  you  who  are 
so  staunch  and  true,  you  who  have 
mourned  your  one  love  so  many  weary 
years,"  she    replied,  in   an    agitated   voice. 

"  And  I  shall  mourn  her  to  the  end, 
child ;  but  is  that  any  reason  why  I 
should  shut  brightness  out  of  my  life  ? 
The  night  has  been  long  and  dark  enough, 
Dela.  Is  the  morning  to  dawn  into  day 
for   me    or    no  ? " 

"  I  cannot  understand  you,"  she  mur- 
mured, '*and  I  thought  I  knew  you  so 
well  I " 
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"  Adela,  my  dear,  will  you  let  me 
take  care  of  you  for  the  few  years  I  have 
left  ?  "  he  asked,  with  emotion.  "  They 
cannot  be  many.  Will  you  cheer  them 
to  the  end,  and  let  me  shield  you  from 
such  troubles  as  I  can  ward  off  from 
you  ? 

''  Am  I  to  lose  all  my  friends  in  this 
way  ?  "  she  exclaimed  passionately.  "  First 
Lord  Carruthers,  then  Bob,  now  you  !  Oh  ! 
dear  Sir  Eichard,  do  recall  what  you  have 
said.  1  have  delighted  so  in  your  friend- 
ship, and  now — " 

"  It  shall  never  fail  you,  Adela,  what- 
ever  you  may   say    to    me." 

"  Surely  you  did  not  dream  ?  "  she 
began,    and    stopped. 

"  That  5^ou  could  love  me  as  I  do 
you  ?  No,  Dela,  but  I  thought  you  might, 
and  perhaps  would,  give  me  a  deep  and 
true  affection.  I  hoped  you  would  listen 
to  an  old  man's  prayer.       I  shall  be  very 
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desolate,  my  dear,  if  you  close  your  heart 
to    me." 

"  I  could  never  do  that,  my  dear,  kind 
friend,  but  I  wish  you  had  not  spoken 
such  words  to  me.  No,  no.  Sir  Kichard  ! 
no  other  love  must  come  between  you 
and  your  pure  white  lily  hereafter,  not 
even  the  shadow  of  it.  You  have  mis- 
taken your  kind  desire  to  provide  for  a 
homeless  orphan,  for  love,  believe  me.  For- 
get the  wild  fancy,  and  let  us  be  what 
we  have  ever  been,  the  dearest,  best  of 
friends.  Knowing  what  your  love  for 
her  has  been,  I  could  not  dispossess  her 
even  in  thought.  Forgive  me ;  let  us 
never  refer  to  the  subject  again,  and  let 
us  be  the  same  helpful  friends  w^e  have 
always   been." 

He  sat  very  still  for  a  long,  long  time, 
with  his  face  turned  away  from  her. 

Then  he  rose  and  kissed  her  very 
gently. 
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"You  have  broken  my  day-dream, 
Adela,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  must 
obliterate  the  anchor  from  my  creed,  but, 
Adela,  I  have  loved  you  well  and  truly  ; 
now  the  vision  is  over.  Think  of  me  still 
as  Lilian's  father  and  your  firm  friend, 
who  ought  to  have  had  more  wisdom  than 
to  have  put  your  affection  to  such  a  test." 

For  a  moment  he  stood  before  his  wife's 
picture,  then  passed  on  to  the  door  and 
opened  it,  and  Adela  had  no  choice  but  to 
follow  him. 

"  I  like  this  monument  better  than  the 
one  in  the  church,"  she  said,  as  he  walked 
by  her  side  down  the  broad  staircase, 
"  although  that  is  very  beautiful,  with  its 
lovely  tracery  of  lilies,  and  the  most 
perfect  of  them  broken  ofi",  with  its 
fallen  blossoms,  so  touch ingiy  emblematic 
of  your  lily,  taken  in  her  prime.  But  the 
sculpture  of  her  is  most  exquisite.  Was  it 
really  done  after  she  had  passed  away  ? " 
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*'  Eeally.  Miss  D — ,  the  most  famous 
lady  sculptor  of  our  day,  did  it  for  me." 

"  And  was  she  in  that  very  costume  ? " 

"  Yes !  She  expressed  a  wish  many 
times  to  be  buried  in  her  wedding-dress." 

"  How  she  must  have  loved  you  !  "  said 
Adela  tenderly. 

"You  are  right,  my  dear.  She  had  no 
thought  but  for  her  poor  old  Dick,"  he 
replied,  with  a  smile  and  a  softened  look 
in  eyes  and  mouth.  ''And  now  you  will 
be  glad  to  get  rid  of  me.  I  have  detained 
you  too  long  already." 

"Do  not  speak  so  to  me.  Sir  Eichard," 
pleaded  the  girl.  "  I  am  most  grateful  to 
you  for  letting  me  see  your  treasures,  and 
for  all  your  affection  too,  believe  me  ! " 

''Very  well  child,  I'll  try  to  believe 
you." 

"And  to  think  that  all  is  for  the  best. 
I  should  blame  myself  if  you  were  not 
happy." 
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"  Do  not  do  that,  my  dear  ;  I  am  used 
to  life's  shadows.  And  now  get  to  your 
writing,  and  turn  out  a  good  brisk  article." 

She  closed  the  MS. 

"  Not  to-day,"  she  answered,  "  I  could 
not  write  a  line  !  " 


CHAPTEK    IV. 


LADY  LYNESTONE  GOES  INTO  SOCIETY. 


ADY  LYNESTONE'S  days  of 
mourning  were  things  of  the 
past.  She  still  thought  kindly, 
and  with  regret,  of  the  good  old  man  who 
had  taken  her  from  a  life  of  poverty  and 
drudgery, — thought  of  him  as  one  at  peace, 
whom  it  would  be  wrong  to  wish  back  in 
this  world  of  cares  and  troubles,  which 
needs  must  come  to  the  best  as  well  as 
to  the  worst  of  men  ;  to  the  richest  as 
well  as  to  the  poorest. 

She    had   been   a    model   young   widow, 
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but  now  her  friends  urs^ed  her  to  come 
more  freely  into  society,  and  to  take  up 
that  place  in  the  world  to  which  she  had 
the  right ;  if  not  for  her  own  sake,  for  that 
of  her  boy,  for  whose  benefit  she  should 
make  acquaintances  among  influential 
people  of  her  own  class. 

Had  any  one  told  the  little  Countess  that 
she  was  getting  weary  of  retirement  and 
solitude  she  would  have  denied  it  indig- 
nantly ;  but,  nevertheless,  when  she  had 
decided  to  come  out  of  her  chrysalis  state, 
she  was  as  eager  and  excited  over  it  all,  as 
any  young  girl  looking  forward  to  her  first 
ball. 

Rosamond,  Countess  of  Lynestone,  did 
not  lack  a  single  advantage  in  her  intro- 
duction to  the  great  world.  She  was  taken 
up  by  the  very  best  people.  The  Duchess 
of  St  Ives,  whose  blood  was  of  the  bluest, 
and  whose  character  was  sans  reproche, 
presented  her  at  Court,  and  offered  her  a 
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place  under  her  aristocratic  wing,  intro- 
ducing her  to  all  those  whom  she  deemed 
worth  knowing. 

Her  own  rank  gave  her  status,  and  her 
youth  and  beauty  made  her  a  star  of  the 
London  season  ;  while  her  money  was  an 
additional  attraction  to  men  "  about  to 
marry,"  or  to  those  who  contemplated 
matrimony  as  a  destination  of  necessity  to 
be  arrived  at  some  day,  looking  at  it  as 
they  did  from  their  various  standpoints. 
To  some  it  was  a  needful  evil  ;  to  others 
an  inevitable  fate,  which  overtakes  men 
sooner  or  later,  so  that  they  think  they 
may  as  well  be  on  the  look-out  to  accept 
it  under  circumstances  as  favourable  as 
possible — to  a  few,  as  the  crowning  point 
of  earthly  happiness,  but  to  only  a  very 
few. 

The  Countess  of  Lynestone,  with  her 
handsome  town  house,  stylish  carriages,  and 
liveried    servants ;    the    beautiful    Countess 
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in  the  dainty  and  elegant  dresses  which 
AVorth  turned  out  for  her,  regardless  of 
expense,  had  plenty  of  admirers,  both  eli- 
erible  and  ineligible. 

An  Italian  nobleman  followed  her  about 
like  her  own  shadow,  until  he  became  a 
positive  annoyance  to  her. 

It  was  at  a  ball  at  the  Duchess  of  St 
Ives'  that  she  had  first  met  him,  and  she 
was  often  rallied  by  her  friends  as  to  his 
evident  adoration. 

But  Rosamond  had  taken  a  strange  dis- 
like to  the  man,  with  his  compliments,  his 
sweet,  soft  nothings,  and  the  perpetual 
worship  of  his  dark  eyes. 

It  might  have  pleased  a  school-girl,  but 
not  Lady  Lynestone,  who  had  experienced 
the  stern  realities  of  life  as  well  as  its 
frivolities. 

"You  have  made  an  undoubted  im- 
pression, my  dear  !  "  laughed  the  Duchess. 

"  I  cannot  say  the  same  for  the  gentle- 
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man,  unless  it  be  a  had  one,  dear  Duchess ; 
and  now  I  want  you  to  tell  me  who  the 
creature  really  is." 

Her  Grace  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Ciel !  my  child,  how  should  I  tell  you  ? 
The  Marchese  di  Eiviera  is  a  Eoman  of 
Eomans,  according  to  his  own  account. 
His  title  is  a  known  one  ;  for  the  rest,  he 
is  received  everywhere,  and  that  is  all 
which  we  require  to  know." 

''  I  don't  like  him." 

"  Tant  pis  pour  luV 

"  I  wish  he  would  not  follow  me  about." 

'*  No  doubt  he  is  of  a  persevering  nature." 

"  Then  it  is  a  pity  he  does  not  employ 
it  better." 

*'  He  is  a  good-looking  fellow,  Eosamond. 
Why  do  you  so  dislike  him  ? " 

"  I  cannot  say.  My  instincts  are  against 
him." 

"  Very  odd !  I  wonder  how  you  will 
like  our  new  guest." 
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"  Who  is  that  ?  " 

"  Lord  Carruthers  ;  you  don't  know  him, 
do  you  ? "  as  she  looked  up  at  his  name. 

"  No  ;  but  he  was  at  Mentone  when  we 
were,  and  some  friends  of  mine  have  often 
spoken  of  him." 

"  Favourably  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  they  liked  him  very  much." 

"I  am  glad  of  that;  he  is  a  favourite 
of  mine,  and  will  be  a  good  match,  if  any 
of  the  London  girls  can  catch  him ;  but 
the  bird  has  the  credit  of  being  somewhat 
shy  in  coming  forward." 

**  All  the  better ;  there  are  too  many 
male  coquettes  by  half" 

"  Not  more  than  female,  my  dear !  I 
never  allow  abuse  of  either  sex ;  one  is  as 
good  and  as  bad  as  the  other." 

"  Yery  likely.  Duchess ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing good  in  the  Marchese." 

"  You  are  hard-hearted,  Eosamond !  I 
think  the  man  is  harmless." 
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"Do  you?    I  don't!" 

"  That  is  unfortunate,  as  you  will  both  be 
guests  in  our  house.  Had  I  really  thought 
you  disliked  him  so  much,  I  would  not 
have  invited  him." 

"  Oh !  he  cannot  hurt  me,"  answered 
Eosamond,  and  a  dark  man  within  the 
door  of  the  conservatory,  who  had  been 
hidden  from  the  ladies  by  the  thick  green 
foliage,  now  stejoped  into  the  room,  and 
stood  with  eyes  fixed  upon  Lady  Lyne stone, 
with  a  strange  expression  in  them,  which 
was  almost  mockery. 

She  rose  at  once. 

"  Duchess,  it  is  time  to  dress,"  she  said 
quietly.     "  Will  you  excuse  me  ?  " 

"  No,  Eosamond,  I  will  not  excuse  you," 
laughed  the  lady,  "  for  I'll]  follow  you  1 
Marchese,  you  know  your  way  about  %  "  and 
she  gave  her  hand  a  comprehensive  wave,  to 
indicate  that  the  whole  establishment  was 
at  his  service,  upon  w^hich  the  man  bowed 
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low,  as  a  Koman  nobleman  would,  and 
should  do. 

"How  can  you  be  so  civil  to  him  ? '* 
asked  the  Countess,  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed    behind  them. 

"  One  must  be  all  that  to  one's  guests, 
Kosie.  You're  not  amiable  this  afternoon, 
or  you  would  recognise  the  fact  at  once  ; 
and,  moreover,  I'm  sure  the  man  heard  our 
remarks.  Did  you  see  him  look  at  you  ? 
My  dear,  you  had  better  not  make  an 
enemy  of  him  ;  these  hot-blooded  foreigners 
are  sometimes  rather  dangerous  people  to 
offend." 

*'  I'd  sooner  have  him  for  an  enemy  than 
a  friend  ! " 

''  I  don't  know,  Rosie.  Put  on  that  ex- 
quisite silver  grey  dress,  with  its  vapour- 
like tulle  trimmings  ;  it  looks  like  cloud- 
lets upon  a  soft  calm  sky,  with  the  gloam- 
ing coming  on,  and  the  diamonds  which 
you   wear   to  clasp   it,   seem  like   the  first 
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pale  stars  peeping  out.  You  will  never 
look  so  sweet  as  you  do  in  your  half  mourn- 
ing shades  :   no  one  ever  does !  " 

"Your  simile  is  quite  poetic,  Duchess, 
but  I  believe  Worth  knows  how  to  blend 
all  colours." 

They  stood  laughing  at  the  door  of 
Lady  Lynestone's  bedroom,  and  then  she 
went  in  and  found  her  maid  waiting  for 
her,  and  the  Duchess  of  St  Ives  passed 
on. 

The  Marchese  looked  after  the  ladies,  and 
an    evil    expression    crossed   his   face. 

"  It  matters  little,  mia  cava  uccellina, 
whether  you  like  me  or  no,"  he  muttered. 
"  Money  I  must  have,  and  with  the  story 
I  shall  tell  you,  you  will  do  as  I  wish,  for 
the  sake  of  your  blue-eyed  boy.  I  have 
no  fears,  oh  !  dear  no.  You  would  not  risk 
seeing  him  turned  from  Lynestone  as  an 
impostor,"  and  the  evil  look  deepened  as 
he  smiled. 
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He  was  no  longer  a  very  young  man. 
Forty-five  summers  and  winters  liacl  pro- 
bably passed  over  his  head,  but  they  had 
not  whitened  a  hair ;  still  there  were  lines 
about  his  face  when  in  repose,  which  pro- 
claimed him   all  his   age. 

He  was  already  in  evening  dress,  and, 
finding  himself  alone,  he  lounged  luxuri- 
ously in  an  easy  -  chair,  making  himself 
very  much  at  home. 

A  large  party  assembled  at  dinner,  and 
Lady  Lynestone  found  herself  paired  off 
with  the  new  guest,  Lord  Carruthers.  He 
recognised  her  again  at  once,  for  her  beauty 
had  made  a  great  impression  upon  him 
when  he  had  seen  her  nt  the  florist's  in 
Mentone. 

As  for  her,  she  had  a  vague  idea  that 
she  had  met  him  somewhere  before, 
although  she  had  not  been  introduced  to 
him. 

They    were    evidently   mutually   pleased 
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with  one  another,  and  chatted  with  ease 
together,  while  the  Marchese  watched 
them  with  lowering  brow. 

"  I  must  strike  soon,"  he  muttered,  as 
he  tossed  off  his  champagne  freely. 

"  I  think  I  know  some  friends  of  yours, 
Lord  Carruthers,"  said  the  Countess,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Indeed  !  "  responded  the  Earl. 

"  Yes  !  Sir  Richard  Freemantle  and  his 
daughter  were  very  kind  to  me  in  my 
early  widowhood,  and    Miss  Thorndyke — " 

A  slight  shadow  fell  across  his  face 
at  the  name  of  the  girl  he  had  loved  so 
long  and  so  well,  and  Lady  Lynestone 
noticed  it. 

"  Do  you  not  like  them  ? "  she  asked 
innocently. 

"  Like  them  ?  yes,  most  sincerely.  I 
am  glad  they  are  your  friends." 

"  I  was  wondering  if  by  any  possibility 
I  could   have    seen   you   with   them.    Lord 
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Oarruthers  !        Somehow   your   face    seems 
familiar  to  me,  and  yet — " 

"  Yes,  we  met  once,"  he  returned,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  It  was  at  Mentone,  and  you 
were  purchasing  flowers.  I  have  never 
forgotten  you.  Lady  Lynestone ;  you  were 
looking  so  sad." 

*'  I  was  in  trouble,"  she  returned,  as  she 
drooped  her  eyes,  "but,  strange  to  say,  I 
remember  you." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly.  "  I  am 
so  glad  of  that ! "  and  there  was  a  short 
silence  between  them. 

"Have  you  heard  of  Miss  Thorndyke's 
trouble  ? "  she  said  at  length. 

''  No.  I  have  only  just  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Australia.  I  have  been  wander- 
ing; about  the  face  of  the  earth  of 
late." 

"  And  I  have  often  longed  to  do  so," 
she  replied  ;  "  but  we  women  have  so  little 
latitude   allowed   us.      I    should   not   have 
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cared  to  go,  followed  by  a  troop  of  servants. 
I  wanted  to  be  alone." 

**  I  understand  :  that  feeling  will  come 
to  us  sometimes.  But  about  Miss  Thorn - 
dyke  ?  " 

"  She  has  lost  her  father,  poor  girl." 

"  It  wdll  be  a  sad  blow  to  her,"  he  re- 
turned gravely,  "  and  I  am  sorry  for  Mrs 
Thorndyke's  sake  also.  They  were  a  very 
united  family.  Poor  fellow  !  So  he  is 
gone !  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  hear 
that." 

"  Nor  any  one  else  till  quite  lately.  He 
had  been  ailino;  a  long  time,  but  no  one 
thought  anything  very  serious  was  the 
matter  with  him.  What  a  favourite  he 
was  !  The  worst  of  it  is  that  they  are  left 
badly  off,  and  of  course  they  will  have  to 
leave  the  Kectory.  I  mean  to  ask  them 
down  to  Lynestone  to  stay  as  long  as  they 
like.  I  do  not  know  the  mother,  but  I 
intend  to  be  fond  of  her  for  Adela  s  sake." 
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He  gave  her  a  grateful  glance. 

"  You  like  her  ?  "  she  said  interrogatively. 

''  Yes  ;  we  are  real  friends." 

"  So  are  she  and  I." 

"  Our  mutual  liking  for  her  will  be  a 
bond  of  union  between  us,"  he  said  softly. 
-  Shall  it  be  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  face  to  his,  and  their  eyes- 
met. 

''  I  think  ive  shall  be  friends,  too,  some 
day,"  she  answered  gently. 

"At  no  distant  one,  I  hope,"  he  replied, 
in  an  eager  tone. 

Then,  looking  up,  he  met  the  sinister 
glance  of  the  Italian  fixed  upon  them. 

"  Who  is  that  dark  fellow  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  My  Mte  noire,''  she  laughed.  "  Da 
you  know,  I  have  an  idea  that  that  man 
will  yet  give  me  trouble  or  annoy- 
ance." 

"  Indeed  I  hope  not,  Lady  Lynestone  ; 
but    if    ever   that    day    should    arrive,    re- 
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member  that  you  have  a  friend  in  Eegin- 
ald  Carruthers." 

"  I  will  not  forget,"  she  answered  grate- 
fully. *'  You  see  I  have  no  old  friends. 
My  husband  and  I  lived  so  quiet  a  life, 
and  my  only  relation  now  is  Lord  Lyne- 
stone's  nephew,  my  boy's  guardian.  I  sup- 
pose you  do  not  chance  to  know  Major 
Egerton — I  beg  his  pardon,  I  heard  of  his 
promotion  to-day.  He  is  now  the  colonel 
of  his  regiment,  and  appointed  to  the 
second  battalion,  at  present  stationed  at 
Malta  ;  so  I  hope  we  shall  see  more  of  him 
than  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  do 
hitherto,  for  he  has  been  in  India.  He 
came  to  us  at  Mentone  at  Lord  Lyne- 
stone's  request,  when  he  was  so  ill.  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  have  done  without 
him.  He  saw  me  through  all  my  troubles 
before  he  went  back." 

"  He  was  a  brother  officer  and  especial 
chum  of  poor  Thorndyke's.     I  have  never 
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seen  him,  but  I  have  heard  him  spoken 
of  often  at  the  Eectory,  and  always  with 
affection." 

"Yes,  I  am  sure  he  is  a  good  fellow," 
continued  the  Countess  warmly.  "You 
know  he  was  my  husband's  heir  for  so 
many  years,  and  every  one  thought  him 
a  confirmed  old  bachelor.  It  must  have 
been  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Colonel 
Egerton  when  Lord  Lynestone  married 
me,  but  he  showed  me  no  ill-feeling  or 
resentment,  as  some  men  would  have 
done." 

"  They  would  not  have  deserved  the 
name  of  men,"  replied  the  Earl. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  have  always  felt  very 
sorry  for  the  Colonel." 

"He  is  happy  in  having  your  sym- 
pathy," returned  Lord  Carruthers  kindly. 

"Are  you  going  to  Lady  Molyneux's 
ball  to-night  ? "  she  asked  suddenly. 

"  I   suppose  so.       I  am   at  the  Duchess 
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of  St  Ives'  service  to  go  where  she 
directs." 

"  How  very  obliging !  "  laughed  Eosa- 
mond.  "  You  have  no  will  of  your  own, 
then  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.     Are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  decidedly." 

"  Then  I  have  a  will ;  I'm  going  too  ! " 

The  Countess  caught  the  glance  of  her 
hostess's  eye,  and  the  ladies  thereupon 
retired  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  My  dear."  said  the  Duchess  kindly, 
"I  am  glad  to  see  you  getting  on  so 
swimmingly  with  Lord  Carruthers.  He 
is  quite  one  of  the  right  sort — no  affecta- 
tion, no  nonsense.  He  is  neither  a  fop 
nor  a  fool,  nor  a  woman-hater,  nor  a 
masher.  If  my  daughter  were  seventeen 
instead  of  seven,  I  should  often  invite 
him  to  meet  her." 

"That  is  very  complimentary  to  his 
lordship,"     laughed    Kosamond  ;     "  but     I 
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am  sure  you  are  right.  There  is  some- 
thing very  honest  and  genuine  about 
him  !  " 

"  That  is  open  !  Well,  how  many 
dances  are  you  engaged  to  him  for 
this  evening  ? " 

"  None  at  present." 

"  Oh  !  He  does  not  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines." 

''  We  did  not  mention  the  ball  till 
the  last  minute." 

"  I  see ;  well,  I  will  take  care  that 
he  is  in  your  carriage,  and  escorts 
you." 

"  Thanks  !    any  one  but  the  Marchese." 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  think  that  re- 
nowned foreigner  appreciated  your  easy 
chat  with  Carruthers,"  laughed  the 
Duchess ;  "I  saw  strange  sparks  flash 
from  his  dark  eyes." 

"I  do  not  see  that  it  can  matter  to 
him    to    whom    I    talk.        He     ought    to 
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know  by  now  that  any  one's  company 
is  preferable  to  me  than  his." 

The  Duchess  shrugged  her  ivory  shoulders. 

"There  is  no  accounting  for  men. 
Some  require  no  encouragement  ;  in 
fact,  the  more  they  are  repulsed  the 
more  determined  they  are  in  their  suit. 
The  Marchese  means  to  have  you,  Eosa- 
mond. 

The  little  Countess  gave  her  such  a 
startled  look,  that  her  friend  laughed 
heartily. 

"  These  are  not  the  days  of  masked 
ruffians  and  abductions,  Kosie.  Don't 
be  scared.  The  Marchese  dare  not  run 
off  with  you  against  your  w^ill,  but  he 
will  try  and  bend  your  will  to  his." 

-How?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  I  wish  I  had 
never  invited  him  here  ;  but  on  this 
particular  occasion  it  was  St  Ives'  fault, 
not   mine.       He   asked    him,    or    let    him 
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ask  himself  ;  from  what  \  can  make 
out  that  is  nearer  the  mark.  And  now 
wall  you  think  me  rude  if  I  leave  you 
to-morrow  morning  for  two  or  three 
hours  ?  I  must  go  and  see  my  parents 
upon  some  business." 

"  Not  in  the  least.  Send  the  gentle- 
men out,  and  especially  the  Marchese, 
and  I  shall  be  perfectly  happy  wdth  my 
boy.  You  won't  mind  his  coming  down, 
and  keeping  me  company  ?  " 

"Far  from  it.  I  want  you  to  feel 
perfectly  at  home." 

"Talking  of  home,  I  might  as  well 
give  up  my  town  house,  and  shut  up 
my  country  one,  for  all  I  see  of  either 
of  them,"  laughed  Lady  Lynestone.  "  But 
I  really  am  going  home  shortly,  and  shall 
hope  to  see  you  at  dear  old  Lynestone  ! " 

"  I'll  come  with  pleasure.  Shall  I 
bring  the  Marchese  with  me  ?  "  she 
added,   lauo^hino;. 
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"Pray,  pray  don't  !" 

"  Well,  we  shall  have  to  be  off  soon  ; 
the  gentlemen  are  coming." 

The  Duchess  led  her  husband  aside 
and  gave  him  instructions  as  to  how 
the  party  was  to  be  divided,  and  Lady 
Lynestone  found  herself  opposite  Lord 
Carruthers,  with  her  host  and  hostess 
as  her  companions. 

"  I  thought  we  four  would  keep 
together,"  said  the  latter  kindly,  "  for 
our  little  Countess  here  is  afraid  of 
a  pair  of  admiring  dark  eyes." 

"What!  of  the  Marchese  ? "  replied 
the  Duke.  "  Well,  he  has  a  fierce  look 
sometimes,  I  must  confess." 

*'lt  is  very  strange,"  said  Lord  Car- 
ruthers thoughtfully ;  "  but  I  am  certain 
that  man  and  I  have  met  before,  and  I 
believe  he  has  the  same  feeling  concern- 
ing me ;  and,  moreover,  he  has  not  left 
a  favourable  impression  upon  my  memory." 
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"  I  hope  he  is  all  right,"  replied  St 
Ives.  "  I  met  him  first  at  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh's.  The  man  sings  divinely, 
and  upon  that  occasion  carried  all  his 
hearers  with  him." 

"  Does  he  ? "  answered  the  other 
eagerly.  "  Well,  I'll  keep  my  eye  upon 
him,  but  I'm  almost  sure  now  he  is  not 
a  stranger  to  me.  However,  I  "^nay  be 
wrong,  I  was  a  very  young  man  at  the 
time — a  lad  in  fact — travelling  with  my 
tutor.  It  is  some  years  since,  still  his 
is  a  peculiar  face." 

"  A  handsome  one,  decidely." 
"  Yes,  of  the  Fra  Diavolo  type." 
Then  turning  to  the  ladies  he  engaged 
them  both  for  a  couple  of  round  dances, 
just  as  the  carriage  drew  up  at  Lady 
Molyneux's  house :  and  he  helped  Lady 
Lynestone  across  the  crimson  carpet  at 
the  entrance,  past  the  watchers  who 
usually    congregate    to  see  the  ladies'  cos- 
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tumes,     amidst     the     ferns     and     flowers^ 
into  the  spacious  hall. 

Already  there  before  them  was  the 
Marchese   di  Eiviera. 

Lady  Lynestone  started  as  she  saw 
him,  for  she  knew  he  had  been  left  be- 
hind when  they  drove  ofi'. 

"You  have  come  by  electricity,  Mar- 
chese," said  the  Duchess  of  St  Ives. 

"  I  never  waste  time,  Duchess,"  he 
replied,  with  a  bow ;  "  my  countrymen 
do  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  their 
feet,  I  can  assure  you  ! " 

**  No  ?  I  thought  you  were  all  ease- 
loving  people  ! " 

"We  earn  our  ease  before  we  enjoy 
it!" 

Lady  Molyneux  here  came  forward, 
and  gave  her  friends  a  hearty  welcome ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  Lady  Lynestone 
was  gliding  evenly  round  the  ballroom, 
held    by    the    firm     clasp    of    Lord    Car- 
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ruthers,  thoroughly  enjoying  the  good 
dancing  of  her  partner,  while  the  Mar- 
chese  stood  stroking  his  dark  moustache, 
evidently  in  a  thoughtful  mood. 

"  Confound  the  fellow  1"  he  said  at 
last,  half  aloud.  ''  I  wish  to  Heaven  I 
could  tell  if  he  remembers  me.  As  for 
m3^self,  I  never  forget  a  face." 

He  stepped  forward  and  asked  Lady 
Lynestone  for  a  dance,  but  could  only 
obtain  the  promise  of  a  square  one, 
much  to  his  annoyance. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  hold  con- 
secutive conversation  in  the  mazes  of  the 
Lancers,  and  he  did  not  attempt  it. 

The  heat,  the  dresses,  the  Academy, 
the  floral  decorations,  and  a  few  compli- 
ments, carried  them  to  the  end,  and  then 
he  offered  her  his  arm. 

She  made  some  hasty  excuse  to  join 
her  friend,  and  cleverly  avoided  a  tete-a- 
tete  with  him  all  the  evening. 
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"  I  can  wait,"  he  murmured,  in  a  low 
voice,  while  his  dark  eyes  followed  her 
every  movement. 

It  would  have  been  a  pleasant  ball  to 
the  little  Countess,  save  for  those  eyes ; 
but  it  was  over  at  last,  and  the  party 
of  four  returned  home  as  they  went. 

As  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  Duke's 
mansion,  Lord  Carruthers  noticed  a 
woman  with  a  strange,  weird,  but  still 
beautiful  face,  lingering  near  the  entrance, 
and  as  the  queen  of  night  shone  upon 
it,  there  was  something  familiar  in  it  ; 
and  a  fancy  seized  him  to  watch  her 
movements,  although  he  could  scarcely 
tell  why.  And  having  bade  his  friends 
good-night,  he  asked  the  butler  to  let 
him  out  by  some  other  door,  begging 
him  to  admit  him  again  the  same  way 
upon  his  return,  as  he  was  going  for  a 
stroll  while  he  smoked  his  weed. 


CHAPTEK    V. 


A    VILE    PLOT. 


[HE  following  morning  the  Duchess 
was  up  unusually  early  for  her, 
and    she    went    to  Lady   Lyne- 
stone's  bedroom  to  say  good-bye. 

Before  starting,  she  had  laughingly 
begged  Lord  Carruthers  to  take  care  of 
the  young  widow,  and  not  to  let  the 
Marchese  scare  her  with  his  admiration. 

A  peculiar  smile  crossed  his  Lordship's 
face. 

''  If  needs  be,  I  think  I  can  silence  him," 
he  answered,  somewhat  vaguely. 
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"  Indeed  !     How  ? " 

"At  present  with  a  name  only.  Later 
I  hope  to  do  so  with  something  more 
substantial  and  satisfactory." 

"You  know  something  against  him 
then  ? " 

'*  I  do." 

"Then,  Lord  Carruthers,  he  should  not 
be  a  guest  in  our  house.  You  must  con- 
fide your  secret  to  the  Duke." 

"  I  fully  intend  to  do  so,  but  not 
before  I  can  prove  what  I  state.  When 
shall  you  be  back,  Duchess  ?  I  shall  not 
leave  the  house  till  you  return." 

"  About  three,  or,  stay,  I  will  come 
back  to  luncheon  at  two  if  I  find  it 
possible.  Li  the  meantime,  au  revoir. 
I  leave  you  '  on  guard.'  Don't  let  any 
one  run  away  with  my  little  Countess," 
and  with  a  friendly  nod  she  walked  to- 
wards the  door. 

"  Are  you  ofi"  now  ?      Then  let  me  see 
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you  to  your  carriage,"  and  he  followed 
her  out  into  the  hall. 

Lord  Carruthers  was  pale,  and  there 
were  unusual  lines  of  thought  upon  his 
brow. 

He  had  had  a  wakeful  night,  and  what 
little  sleep  he  had  obtained  was  fitful  and 
restless. 

When  he  went  out  the  night  before  to 
watch  the  woman  he  had  seen  loitering 
about  at  the  door  of  the  Duke's  mansion, 
he  had  scarcely  got  outside  the  house 
when  a  hansom  dashed  up,  and  the 
Marchese  sprang  to  the  ground,  and, 
having  paid  the  fare,  was  raising  his 
hand  to  the  mediseval  bell  -  pull  when 
a  detaining  one  was  laid  upon  his 
arm. 

"  Carlo  !  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  stop  ! " 
pleaded  a  woman's  voice,  in  a  pretty, 
broken  accent.  *'  I  ivill  not  lead  the  life 
of  a  dog,   while  you  follow  one  of  enjoy- 
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ment  and  luxury.  You  will  find  that 
even  a  worm  will  turn  if  you  torture  it 
too  far." 

"  What !  another  scene,  Marie  !  What 
things  you  women  are ! "  he  cried  im- 
patiently. "  Am  I  not  working  for  your 
good  as  well  as  my  own  ? " 

"  My  good  ! "  she  laughed  bitterly  ; 
*•'  you  have  always  thought  of  that !  My 
good,  that  you  should  make  love  to  an- 
other woman  ! " 

"  Bah  !  jealous !  If  you  play  the 
part  I  have  set  you  properly,  you  wdll 
never  lack  money  or  fine  dresses  again. 
You  must  swear  to  every  word  of  my 
story,  my  little  sister  !  " 

"  Your  sister  ! "  she  retorted  scornfully. 
"  Carlo,  if  I  loved  you  as  once  I  did, 
before  you  had  killed  my  devotion,  you 
would  scarcely  have  dared  to  thus  ask 
me  to  help  you  to  marry  another  w^oman  ; 
but  as  it  is — " 
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She  broke  off  suddenly  with  a  pathetic 
wail  in  her  voice. 

''As  it  is — "  he  repeated  coldly. 

"Our  Lady  help  me,  I  hate  you!" 

"All  the  better,"  he  returned,  with  a 
cruel  smile.  "  I  shall  pay  you  well  for 
your  services,  and  the  account  between  us 
will  be  settled." 

She  covered  her  wan  face  with  her  hands, 
then  suddenly  let  them  drop  with  a  gesture 
of  despair,  and  looked  at  him. 

"  And  once  I  loved  you  passionately, 
Carlo.  Do  you  remember,  many  years 
ago,  when  disgrace  fell  upon  you,  who  it 
was  that  shielded  you  ?  I  was  pure  as  a 
summer  morning  then,  Heaven  knows,  but 
I  gave  up  my  reputation  to  save  your  life. 
You  could  not  have  been  the  man  who- 
robbed  and  murdered  the  young  French 
nobleman ;  of  course  not,  when  you  had 
passed  the  night  with  Marie  Paravisso. 
She  loved  you  with  an  insane  worship  of 
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you,  and  your  Heaven-born  art.  You 
knew  it,  and  asked  this  sacrifice  of  her 
love,  promising  to  repay  it  with  a  life  of 
devotion.  She  swore  to  it  in  the  court, 
with  cheeks  tingling  with  shame,  and 
blushes  which  but  confirmed  her  story. 
Some  men  would  have  died  willingly 
rather  than  expose  a  guilty  mistress. 
But  there  are  few  Avho  would  have 
bought  freedom  at  the  price  of  an  innocent 
woman's  honour.  Her  father  was  a  Eoman, 
and  could  not  brook  disgrace.  He  cast 
her  ofi*,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart !  She 
has  much  to  thank  you  for,  Carlo 
Cavenci ! " 

"  Hush  !  "  he  said  uneasily.  *'  Go  home, 
and  I  will  call  upon  you  to-morrow  after- 
noon. By  then  I  shall  know  when  you  will 
be  wanted." 

"  Home  !  "  she  repeated.  ''It  is  mockery 
to  give  it  such  a  name." 

"Mockery,    or    no    mockery,    you    had 
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better  go.  I  cannot  waste  any  more  time 
talking  to  you." 

She   laughed  a  low,  vindictive  laugh. 

"  You  might  find  it  no  waste  of  time 
to  be  civil,  Carlo ;  but  as  it  is — 
addio ! " 

He  turned  and  took  her  hand. 

"  Don't  speak  like  that,  Marie.  I  mean 
to  behave  handsomely  to  you  when  I 
have  the  money  to  do  so;  you  may  trust 
me.  Good-night.  Move  away,  cara,  be- 
fore  I   ring." 

She  obeyed  him,  and  paused  beneath 
the  very  portico  under  the  shadow  of 
which  Lord  Carruthers  was  standing 
hidden. 

''Trust  him!"  she  moaned.  "It  would 
be  as  well  to  trust  the  restless  and  un- 
certain sea.  Why  should  I  stain  my  soul 
with  a  new  lie  for  his  sake?  He  can  but 
murder  me  if  I  refuse.  And  if  he  did  ? 
What    has    my    life    been    that    I    should 
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preserve  it  ?  Oh !  if  I  had  but  one 
friend  to  whom  I  could  turn ;  only  one 
to  advise  me,  and  help  me  to  a  better 
life,  where  his  tyranny  could  not  reach 
me  ! " 

Lord  Carruthers  moved,  and  she  started 
like  a  timid  deer,  and  was  turning  away, 
when  he  spoke  to  her  in  a  kind  voice. 

"  Do  you  ivant  a  friend  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Who  would  be  one  to  me  in  a  strange 
land  ?  "  she  answered  wearily. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  help  you  ;  who  knows  ?  " 

"You!" 

*•'  Yes.  I  have  heard  all  that  passed 
between  you  and  that  man ;  and  I  was 
in  Italy  when  it  all  happened.  So  I 
know  what  you  said  was  true." 

"  You  are  too  young ;  you  cannot  re- 
member it." 

"  I  was  but  a  lad,  but  I  was  in  court 
when  you  gave  that  evidence  which  saved 
-Carlo  Cavenci's  life." 
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A  great  trembling  seized  upon  her,  and 
she  clung  to  the  postern  for  support. 

"Poor  girl!"  he  said  gently.  "I  wish 
I  could  ask  you  in  to  rest ;  but  this  is 
not  my  house,  and  I  cannot.  Come,  take 
my  arm,  and  let  me  walk  part  of  the  way 
home  with  you.  What  is  your  relation- 
ship,  really,  to  Cavenci?" 

''  I  am  his  wife  !  " 

**  Can  you  prove  that  ?  Have  you  the 
certificate  of  your  marriage  ? "  he  asked 
eagerly. 

"No,  but  I  can  give  you  the  names  of 
the  priest  who  united  us,  and  of  the 
church  where  we  were  wedded,  if  you 
like." 

He  stopped  under  the  light  of  a  street 
lamp,  and  entered  both  upon  a  tablet, 
which  he  took  from  his  pocket  for  that 
purpose. 

"  And  now,"  he  said  kindly,  "  in  grati- 
tude for  the  information  you   have  given 
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mc,  let  me  help  you.  Would  you  like  to 
have  a  quiet  home  with  a  good  woman, 
where  that  black-hearted  villain  can  never 
molest  you  ? " 

She  turned  up  to  his  a  white,  wonder- 
ing face,  and  he  continued, — 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  a  governess 
who  was  very  fond  of  me,  and  my  father 
pensioned  her  for  her  lifetime.  She  lives 
in  a  tiny  cottage  within  my  park  gates. 
She  would  receive  you  if  I  asked 
her." 

"  And  you  would  ask  her  ? "  she  de- 
manded, in   astonishment. 

"  Yes  !  Yours  was  a  noble  sacrifice,  and 
it  has  been  ill  rewarded.  You  spoke  of 
Cavenci  requiring  another  lie  of  you.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  it  is  ? " 

"  I  will ! "  she  answered,  after  a  pause. 
*'Do  you  know  what  he  is  trying  to  do 
now  ? " 

"  I  believe   I  do.      He  is   endeavouring 
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to  get  a  young  and  rich   widow   into  his 
power." 

"  That  is  it ;  and  he  wants  me  to  help 
him." 

"  How  ? " 

"  I  am  to  state  that  I  am  his  sister,  and 
that  Lord  Lynestone  married  me  privately 
in  Italy,  but  not  being  happy  with  him 
I  ran  away,  and  let  others  tell  him  of 
my  death ;  but  that,  being  still  alive, 
the  Countess  had  never  had  any  claim 
to  the  title  of  wife,  nor  right  to  the 
property  left  to  her  for  herself,  or  her 
son." 

"  But  the  certificates  !  He  could  not 
produce  them  ! " 

"  Could  he  not  ?  Carlo  can  accomplish 
anything  upon  which  he  has  set  his  mind, 
and  all  priests  are  not  above  being  bribed ! " 

"  What  a  vile  plot ! "  he  cried  passion- 
ately. "  Signora,  you  will  not  lend  your- 
self to  it  ? " 

VOL.  III.  G 
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"If  I  cross  him,  do  you  know  what 
will  happen  ? " 

"No." 

*'  Marie  Cavenci  will  be  seen  and  heard 
of  no  more." 

"  You  will  be  perfectly  safe  with  my 
old  governess." 

"  Should  I  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly.     "  And 

is   this   lady    he    is    pursuing    a    friend    of 

?jj 

"  A  very  great  friend." 

"  Then  I  will  never  say  it,  for  your 
sake,  for  you  have  spoken  kindly  to  me. 
He  can  but  kill  me  ! " 

''  Poor  girl  !  It  is  too  late  to  find  you 
a  place  of  refuge  to-night,  but  early  to- 
morrow I  will  provide  you  a  safe  asylum, 
and  in  a  few  days  you  shall  go  to  a 
permanent  home.  Give  me  your  present 
address,  and  pack  up  whatever  you  desire 
to  bring  with  you,  but  let  it  be  only 
what      you    can    carry,    and    tell    no    one 
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at  your  lodging  that  you  are  going 
away,  for  doubtless  they  are  all  the 
creatures  of  Cavenci.  Go  out  at  eight 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  street  you  will  see  a  four- 
wheeler  cab.  Follow  it,  and  you  will 
find  me  in  it.  Do  not  keep  me  waiting, 
as  I  must  be  back  here  at  nine  o'clock. 
Cavenci  must  not  miss  me  from  the  break- 
fast-table. When  he  seeks  you  in  the 
afternoon  he  will  find  his  bird  flown. 
Do  you  understand  my  plan  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  more  than  grate- 
ful to  you,  Signore.  No  one  knows 
what  I  have  sufi^ered  ;  it  is  time  it 
ended." 

"  Quite  time  ;  and  no  other  woman 
shall  fall  a  victim  to  him  if  I  can  help 
it.  And  now  farew^ell,  I  must  return 
to  the  house,  as  I  am  keeping  the 
servants  up.  At  eight  to-morrow,  re- 
member." 
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"  At  eight,  and  Heaven  and  our  Lady 
bless  you." 

The  butler  was  waiting  for  Lord  Car- 
ruthers,  and  admitted  him  at  once,  and 
was  well  rewarded  for  his  vigil. 

"  Ls  Mabury  up  ?  "  inquired  his  lordship, 
referring  to  his  own  valet. 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ;   he  is  waiting  for  you." 

"  Then  send  him  to  my  room  at  once," 
and  Lord  Carruthers  went  upstairs  with 
rapid  strides.  He  was  elated  at  having 
so  easily  discovered  all  he  desired  to 
know. 

"He  said  he  would  tell  her  to-morrow," 
he  soliloquised;  "he  must  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  Duchess  is  going  out ; 
but,  never  mind,  I  will  be  upon  the 
spot." 

His  man  entered,  and  he  desired  him 
to  call  him  at  seven  o'clock  punctually, 
and    to    have    a    four-wheeler    cab    at    the 
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door  by  a  quarter-past,  but  to  make  no 
comments  upon  his  movements  to  the 
servants  in  the  house  ;  then  he  dismissed 
him  to  bed,  and  was  glad  to  be  alone. 

"  Poor  Adela,"  he  said,  after  a  pause 
of  thoughtful  reflection.  "  Poor  girl !  I 
would  to  Heaven  I  could  help  her  in 
her  trouble.  If  only  she  had  not  told 
me  of  her  love  for  that  other,  T  would 
yet  again  have  ofi*ered  her  the  shelter  of 
my  care.  If  she  has  got  over  it,  her 
heart  might  even  now  turn  to  me." 

Then  arose  in  his  mind  the  question 
whether  he  really  loved  her  still  % 

The  hope  and  passion  had  died  out 
of  his  heart  little  by  little.  Was  what 
remained  really  love  ? 

He  was  unable  to  answer  the  query 
which  he  had  raised.  He  had  believed 
himself  to  be  not  only  true,  but  stead- 
fast in  his  attachment  to  Adela ;  and, 
now,    between    the    memory    of    her    face 
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and  his,  floated  another  image — that  of 
Kosamond,  the  young  widowed  Countess 
of  Lynestone. 

"  No,  no  !  I  shall  ever  love  Adela," 
he  asserted  impatiently.  *'  I  will  see  her 
again,  and  she  will  be  as  dear  to  me  as 
ever ;  and,  yes,  I  will  ask  her  once  more 
to  be  my  wife ; "  and,  having  so  deter- 
mined, he  seemed  better  satisfied  with 
himself. 

But  it  was  of  Eosamond  he  dreamed  in 
his  fitful,  uncertain  sleep. 

Punctually  at  seven  he  was  called,  and 
after  making  a  hurried  toilet,  he  hast- 
ened downstairs  as  noiselessly  as  possible. 
The  cab  was  at  the  door,  he  jumped  in. 
On  his  w^ay  he  stopped  at  a  respectable- 
looking  house,  though  certainly  not  in  a 
fashionable  neighbourhood,  and  getting 
out,  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was 
quickly  opened  by  a  neat- looking  elderly 
woman. 
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''  Lor's  a  mercy,  my  lord  !  only  to  think 
of  seeing  you  so  early ! "  she  cried,  in  un- 
feigned astonishment, 

"  Yes,  I  am  early,  Mrs  Eawlins ;  I  want 
your  help." 

''  And  that  you  shall  have,  my  lord ; 
there's  nothing  as  you  can  ask,  to  which 
I'd  say  no,  having  served  the  late  dear 
lord  for  thirty  years,  and  owing  the  roof 
over  my  head  to  his  generosit3^" 

"  I  felt  sure  you  would  assist  me,"  he 
said,  with  a  kindly  smile.  "  Have  you 
two  nice  rooms  vacant  ?  " 

"  And  that  I  have — the  first  floor." 
"Then  I'll   engage  them  at  once,  and  I 
want    the    tenant   to    come    in   within   an 
hour." 

"  Dearie  me  !  Well,  everything  is  clean 
and  tidy,  so  I've  no  call  to  raise  ob- 
jections." 

"The  lady  who  I  shall  bring  here  is 
very  little  known  to  me,  but  she  is  in  great 
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trouble,  and  I  want  you  to  be  kind  to 
lier." 

"  Lor,  sir !  you're  always  a  helping 
some  one  ;  and  that  T  will,  with  pleas- 
ure ! " 

"  And  don't  talk  about  her  to  your 
friends  and  neighbours,  if  she  seems  at 
all  strange." 

"  She  ain't — "  and  Mrs  Eawlins  touched 
her  head  suggestively. 

*'  Not  a  bit,  only  in  deep  sorrow ;  and 
now  I'm  off.  I  will  drive  her  here  myself," 
and  his  lordship  went  briskly  down  the 
steps. 

''He's  a  Carruthers,"  murmured  the  old 
woman  contentedly.  "  I  need  have  no 
fear ;  they're  good,  every  one  of  them,  and 
if  she  was  not  all  right,  he  would  not 
bring  her  here ;  but  I  wouldn't  have  re- 
ceived a  tenant  at  such  short  notice  from 
any  one  else,"  and  Mrs  Rawlins,  having 
dusted  the  rooms,  laid  the  breakfast  things 
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and  put  the  kettle  on  to  boil,  and  tidied 
herself  to  receive  the  new  arrival. 

Signora  Cavenci  was  waiting  in  the 
street  when  the  cab  drew  up  at  the  end 
of  it,  and  hurried  to  the  vehicle. 

"No  one  is  down  yet,"  she  whispered, 
as  though  fearful  of  being  heard.  "  I  have 
only  brought  this,"  placing  a  small  leather 
bag  upon  the  seat  opposite.  ''He  bought 
what  few  things  I  have,  so  I  thought  I  had 
better  leave  them." 

"  Quite  right.  Miss  Wheeler  will  see 
that  you  have  all  you  need." 

"  Is  that  the  name  of  your  old 
governess  ? " 

**  Yes ;  and  now  I  am  going  to  take 
you  for  the  present  to  our  old  cook,  Mrs 
Kawlins  ;  Mrs  by  courtesy,"  he  laughed. 

"  May  I  know  the  name  of  my  friend  ?  " 
she  asked,  looking  up  at  him. 

"  Carruthers,"  he  returned,  "  and,  Sig- 
nora, I  will  be  a  friend  to  you." 
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She  clasped  his  hand  gratefully,  and 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  pressed  her 
lips  to  it.  And  he  left  her  in  Mrs  Kawlins' 
charge  ;  and  desiring  that  everything  should 
be  provided  for  her  comfort,  he  promised 
to  see  her  again  ere  long,  and  drove  away 
as  fast  as  the  horse  could  carry  him, 
arriving  at  the  Duke's  mansion  in  Park 
Lane  before  nine. 

He  rushed  upstairs  to  his  room,  and 
hastily  refreshing  himself  with  the  cold 
bath  he  found  prepared  for  him,  arrayed 
himself  in  the  clean  linen  and  clothes 
which  his  valet  had  placed  ready  to  his 
hand,  and  was  downstairs  in  the  break- 
fast-room within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
gong  sounding. 

The  Marchese  was  already  in  the  room, 
and  Lord  Carruthers  received  his  matutinal 
greeting  with  a  cold  bow,  which  was  noted 
both  by  host  and  hostess. 

Later,  he  had  had  the  short  conversation 
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before  mentioned  with  her  Grace,  when 
she  came  down  ready  for  her  start. 

Then  he  wrote  a  note  to  Lady  Lyne- 
stone,  sealed  it,  gave  it  to  the  butler,  and 
desired  him  to  let  her  maid  deliver  it  at 
once  to  her  ladyship. 

She  received  it  with  wonder,  at  first 
fearing  it  was  from  the  Marchese,  but  her 
face  relaxed  into  a  smile  as  she  turned  to 
the  signature.  It  was  marked  private^ 
and  ran  thus  : — 

"  Dear  Lady  Lynestone,  —  The 
Marchese  is  in  my  power,  do  not  fear 
him.  It  is  better  that  he  should  ex- 
pose his  own  villainy.  Come  down  into 
the  drawing-room  as  though  you  suspect 
nothing,  he  will  soon  join  you.  Ke- 
member,  I  shall  be  behind  the  screen 
and  shall  hear  all  he  says,  and  be  ready 
to  protect  you.  Give  him  rope,  and 
let   him    hang    himself,    and    his    persecu- 
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tion  will   be  a  thing  of  the   past. — Yours 
sincerely,  Carruthers." 

She  read  it  a  second  time  attentively, 
and  smiled ;  then,  dressing  herself  in  her 
prettiest  costume,  descended  to  the 
drawing-room. 


CHAPTEE    YI. 


ON    GUAED. 


ADY  LYNESTONE  ensconced 
herself  in  a  low  easy-chair, 
and  drew  from  a  pretty  work- 
basket  some  dainty  embroidery,  and 
began  to  stitch  leisurely,  without  once 
turning  her  face  to  the  magnificent 
oriental  screen  at  the  further  corner  of 
the  spacious  apartment ;  but,  nevertheless, 
her  thoughts,  if  not  her  eyes,  were  centred 
upon  the  person  it  was  hiding  from  her 
view. 

How  good  he  was  to  her  !    and  if  only 
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he  could  really  rid  her  of  the  presence  of 
the  absolutely  hated  Marchese,  how  glad 
she  would  be  ! 

Not  for  the  world  would  she  thus  risk 
meeting  him,  but  for  Lord  Carruthers' 
written  words.  As  it  was,  she  was  more 
than  willing  to  trust  herself  to  his 
guidance,  and  follow  his  advice.  She 
had    not    long   to  wait. 

The  Italian  came  through  the  con- 
servatory, singing  an  operatic  air,  in  his 
rarely  beautiful  voice.  Greatly  as  she 
disliked  him,  she  paused  to  listen,  her 
senses  stirred  by  his  wonderful  power. 
He  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  saw 
the  softened  look  upon  her  face,  and 
smiled. 

**  My  music  pleases  you,  Contessa,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  and  walking  to  the 
piano  he  poured  out  what  appeared  to 
be  his  soul,  in  a  passionate  love-song, 
then  suddenly  he  was   at  her  side. 
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"  Contessa  !  "  he  said  softly,  ''  I  sing 
for  you  ;  all  I  have  sung  is  for  you  ;  no 
words,  no  melody,  are  too  sweet  to  tell 
you  how  I  love  you  !  You  need  no  tell- 
ing, every  woman  knows  when  she  is 
beloved  ;  but  it  is  my  pride  and  my 
pleasure  to  pour  out  my  heart  before  you 
as  water*  Contessa,  give  me  the  joy  of 
knowing  that  love  has  begotten  love  ! " 
and  he  bent  over,  and  looked  into  her 
eyes. 

An  indignant  flush  mounted  to  her 
cheek. 

"  Marchese,"  she  said  gravely,  "  I 
have  given  you  no  encouragement  to 
address  me  thus  ;  and  more,  I  decline  to 
listen  to  such  words  from  you.  You 
could  never  gain  my  affection,  so  it  is 
useless  for  you  to  try." 

''  Nay,  sweet  one,  do  not  give  a  hasty 
judgment  ;  you  may  see  that  it  is 
better    to    have    a    friend     and     husband 
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and  protector,  than  to  meet  trouble 
alone." 

"  Trouble  of  course  comes  to  all,  but 
my  good  lord  has  shielded  me  from  most 
cares  by  his  kind  thoughtfulness  for 
me." 

"  Your  good  Lord  ! "  he  echoed  ironi- 
cally. "  Did  you  really  believe  in  him, 
Contessa  ? " 

"  Did  I  believe  in  him  ?  "  she  repeated, 
looking  him  fully  in  the  face,  "  most 
truly  and  firmly  !  " 

"  Poverina  !  "  he  said  softly. 

"I  do  not  require  your  pity,  Marchess 
di  Riviera,"  she  answered  proudly. 

"  Poor  child  !     You  do  not  know." 

"  Know  what  ?  If  you  have  anything 
to  say,  say  it." 

"  As  you  will,"  he  replied,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders,  and  drawing  a  chair  to 
her  side,  he  seated  himself,  and  looked 
earnestly  in  her  face. 
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"Did  you  believe  Lord  Lynestone  to  he 
a  hachelor  when  you  married  him, 
Contessa  ?  " 

"  A  bachelor !  Of  course  he  was ;  a 
confirmed  old  bachelor.  No  one  ever 
expected  him  to  take  a  wife  to 
dear  old  Lynestone,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile. 

"Yet  he  might  have  taken  one  there, 
had  he  chosen,  some  years  before  he  took 
you  to  share  his  home,  poor  girl,"  he 
answered  compassionately. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Contessa,  how  can  I  bear  to  pain  you, 
I  who  love  you,"  he  answered,  with  a 
foreign  gesture. 

"Pray  do  not  spare  my  feelings." 

"  If  I  might— if  I  dared." 

"  I  beg  you  will  proceed." 

"You  do  not  know  what  you  are 
asking,  Contessa ;  Lord  Lynestone  had 
married  before." 

VOL.  III.  H 
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"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  my 
husband  was  a  widower  ?  " 

''Alas!  no.  His  wife,  or  rather  widow, 
still  lives." 

"  Of  course  she  does ;  I  am  not  afraid 
of  my  own  shadow,  Marchese,"  she 
laughed. 

"  Poor  child !  you  laugh !  Yet  you 
never  were  his  wife  ;  my  otvn  sister  luas 
Lady  Lynestone,  and  she  is  yet  alive." 

"  Your  sister !  Oh  !  there  must  be  some 
grand  mistake." 

"Not  so  ;  he  married  her  in  Eome,  and 
she  is  now  in  town  to  claim  her  name  and 
property,  if  I  ivill  let  her.  You  and  your 
boy  are  nameless  and  penniless,  poverina  I 
Now  do  you  think  I  love  you,  Kosamond, 
or  no  ?  " 

"  If  this  were  all  true  I  should  acknow- 
ledge the  fact  of  your  affection,  however 
ill-placed  it  might  be,"  she  answered 
gravely. 
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"  My  darling ! "  he  continued,  taking 
her  unwilling  hand  ;  "  my  sister  shall 
never  breathe  this  sad  secret,  never  throw 
a  shadow  over  your  fair  name,  nor  ruin 
the  future  of  your  bright- eyed  boy.  Give 
me  the  right  to  protect  you,  and  I  will  do 
so  with  my  life." 

"My  hand  is,  then,  the  price  of  your 
silence  ? " 

"It  is." 

"  Marchese,"  she  said,  rising  and 
drawing  herself  up  proudly,  "  if  the  title 
and  property  are  your  sister's,  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  do  her  the  great 
wrong  of  retaining  them.  Neither  my 
fair  fame,  nor  my  boy's  future,  could 
tempt  me  to  commit  so  gross  an  act  of 
injustice.  Let  your  sister  prove  her  right, 
and  I  w^ll  give  up  my  claims  without  a 
murmur." 

"  Brave  woman ! "  whispered  Lord 
Oarruthers,  in  his  hiding-place. 
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"And  you  care  nothing  what  the  world 
will  say  of  you  ? " 

"  Nothing  ! " 

"  Rosamond,  you  shall  not  thus  sacrifice 
yourself.  I  will  protect  you  in  spite  of 
your  wishes,"  and  he  flung  his  arm  about 
her. 

"  Don't  touch  me,  sir,"  she  cried  in- 
dignantly. "  Am  I  to  be  insulted  in  her 
Grace's  drawing-room '? " 

"  No,"  answered  a  voice. 

The  Marchese  di  Riviera,  or  Carlo 
Cavenci,  started,  and  in  another  moment 
he  and  Lord  Carruthers  stood  face  to 
face. 

"  Coward  and  liar ! "  cried  his  lordship, 
with  flashing  eyes. 

"  Such  words  to  a  Roman  nobleman  ! " 
blustered  the  Italian.  "  Your  lordship 
shall  answer  for  each  one." 

"  I  will,  with  a  horsewhip  ! "  returned 
the  other  coldly,   "  if  you  are  not  out  of 
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this  house,  bag  and  baggage,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour." 

"Are  you  its  master?" 

"  I  am  yours,  Carlo  Cavenci.  I  was  in 
court  when  you  were  tried  for  robbery  and 
murder,  and  when  you  bought  your 
wretched  life  at  the  expense  of  a  woman's 
honour.  Maria  Paravisso's  was  a  noble 
sacrifice,  and  you  have  generously  repaid 
it.  Go,  and  never  let  me  see  your  face 
again,  or  you  may  regret  the  day  you 
crossed  my  path.  The  whole  vile  tale 
you  have  woven  to  bend  the  Countess  to 
your  will,  is  a  tissue  of  lies.  You  have  no 
sister,  but  you  have  a  ivife,  whom  you 
have  left  to  pine  in  a  low  lodging-house, 
among  coarse  and  brutal  people,  unfit  to 
come  near  a  refined  woman.  If  you  take 
my  advice,  you  will  leave  England  before 
worse  comes  of  it." 

He  crossed  the  room  and  rang  the 
bell. 
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"  Call  a  cab  for  this  23erson,"  he  said, 
indicating  the  Italian  to  the  butler,  "  and 
let  him  have  what  assistance  you  can  to 
get  him  away  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  well-trained  servant  let  no  surprise 
appear  in  his  face.  He  bowed,  and  held 
the  door  open  for  Carlo  Cavenci  to  pass 
out. 

The  man  stood  like  a  stag  at  bay.  He 
knew  that  the  game  was  up.  For  one 
moment  he  let  his  eyes  rest  with  a  bitter 
hatred  upon  that  other  who  had  defeated 
all  his  plans. 

"AVe  may  meet  again,"  he  muttered 
through  his  clenched  teeth,  and  turned 
from  the  room  without  another  word. 

"  He  will  trouble  you  no  more,  Lady 
Lynestone,"  said  Lord  Carruthers  kindly  ; 
"  but  I  fear,  as  it  is,  he  has  seared  you, 
notwithstanding  my  warning,"  and  he  took 
her  hand  and  led  her  to  a  seat. 

*'  Oh,   Lord   Carruthers,  what  a  dreadful 
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creature  !  I  am  afraid  of  him,  and  that's 
a  fact.  What  did  he  mean  by  saying  such 
awful  things  ?  " 

''  His  words  meant  that  he  is  both  a 
ruffian  and  an  impostor.  He  wished  to 
frighten  you  into  marrying  him,  by  this 
bogie  of  his  own  wicked  invention,  for 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  anything 
that  he  has  said.  The  story  of  Lord  Lyne- 
stone's  former  union  is  as  false  as  his  pre- 
tended love  for  you.  Bah  !  the  word  is 
not  fit  to  come  from  his  lying  lips.  I  am 
thankful  I  came  here,  and  that  I  have 
been  able  to  unmask  him,  for  had  I  not 
done  so  he  might  have  given  you  real 
trouble.  If  he  had  told  you  this  cruel  tale, 
and  you  had  believed  him,  and  consented 
to  keep  it  a  secret,  goodness  knows  where 
the  evil  would  have  stopped.  He  would 
have  had  you  in  his  power." 

The  Countess  shivered. 

"  I  hope  I  should  have  had  the  strength 
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of  mind  to  tell  him  to  do  his  worst  ;  but 
who  can  tell  ? "  she  added,  in  a  low 
voice. 

Then  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  and 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  him. 

"  You  have  been  a  real  friend  to  me, 
Lord  Carruthers.  I  shall  ever  be  grateful 
for  your  kindness,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
know  more  of  each  other." 

"I  sincerely  reciprocate  your  sentiment," 
he  answered,  as  he  pressed  her  hand 
affectionately ;  "  and  if  ever  I'm  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lynestone  I  shall  claim  the 
privilege  of  a  friend,  and  call  upon  you." 

"  Will  you  come  to  Lynestone  and  stay?" 
she  inquired  warmly.  "  The  Duchess  has 
promised  to  pay  me  a  visit  shortly,  and  if 
you  will  accompany  her  I  shall  be  more 
than  glad." 

"  Do  you  mean  it  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause. 

"  Yes,    indeed ;    a   hearty    welcome    will 
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await  you,  if  you  do  not  object  to  the  clulness 
of  the  dear  old  place.  But  I  can  offer  you 
good  shooting,  and  fishing,  and  hunting  too, 
if  you  are  fond  of  the  sport." 

*'  Then  I  will  come,"  he  said  decidedly, 
"  if  her  Grace  will  accept  me  as  an  escort. 
But  mind,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "it  is 
neither  the  shooting,  fishing,  nor  hunting 
which  has  tempted  me,  but  the  desire  to 
improve  a  friendship  so  pleasantly  begun." 
"  Eeally  ?  " 
''  And  truly." 

Then  silence  fell  between  them,  and  she 
took  up  her  fancy  work,  that  woman's 
refuge  upon  all  awkward  occasions.  She 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  How  surprised  our  host  and  hostess 
will  be  to  find  their  guest  gone  !  "  she  said, 
with  a  smile. 

"  And  glad  too,  I  am  sure." 
"  I  am  certain  of  that ;   they  never  liked 
him." 
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"  And  yet  they  invited  him  to  their 
bouse  !     0  Society,  Society  !  " 

"  Yes,  Society  is  very  hollow ;  people 
never  pause  to  judge  for  themselves  what 
men  or  women  are.  '  They  are  received 
everywhere,'  is  answer  enough,  however 
bad  they  may  be." 

"  In  fact  it  is  a  case  of  one  fool  makes 
many." 

"  That  is  it ;  I  have  enjoyed  my  peep 
at  the  bright  world,  but  I  should  not  care 
to  live  in  it  ;  there  is  too  much  glare  and 
glitter,  and  too  little  sincerity  and  reality. 
I  am  happier  in  quiet,  grand  old  Lynestone. 
The  trees  suit  me  better  than  the  lamp- 
posts ;  the  curtseys  of  my  poor  tenants 
than  the  bows  of  the  "  upper  ten  ;  "  and 
the  deer  in  the  park  than  the  brilliant 
carriages  in  the  "Kow."  You  see  I  w^as 
not  born  to  it,  Lord  Carruthers,  and  it  is 
all  new  to  a  girl  in  the  middle  class  of  life. 
My  father  was  an  officer,  it  is  true,  but  he 
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was  a  poor  man  ;  and,  moreover,  he  and 
my  mother  were  not  happy  together,  and 
they  parted  ;  so  I  really  never  saw  him. 
They  were  both  too  proud  ever  to  seek  a 
reunion.  Of  course  each  thought  the  other 
to  blame.  It  always  is  so  in  domestic 
troubles,  I  suppose." 

"  And  always  will  be  ;  but  it  was  sad  for 
you." 

"  Yes.  We  had  rather  a  bad  time  of  it. 
My  mother's  family  were  rich,  but  they 
lost  all  their  money,  and  during  my  girl- 
hood we  were  very  poor  ;  in  fact,  my  dear 
mother  really  worked  herself  to  death. 
My  father  was  Lord  Lynestone's  private 
secretary  for  many  years,  and  when  he 
died  he  begged  his  lordship  to  seek  us  out, 
and  befriend  us.  You  know  now  how  he 
came  to  marry  me,"  she  ended,  with  a 
smile,  and  a  bright  upward  glance. 

"  I  am  certain  of  one  thing,"  he  answered 
earnestly. 
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''And  that  is — " 

''That  he  never  regretted  it,"  and  once 
again  silence  reigned. 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  in  your  way,"  he  said 
at  length,  "but  I  promised  the  Duchess 
to  remain  'on  guard'  until  her  return." 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  fear  I  am  wast- 
ing your  valuable  time,"  she  returned, 
"  but  I  appreciate  being  looked  after,  I 
can  assure  you." 

"  Then  I  will  remain  without  hesitation, 
the  more  pleased  to  have  your  companion- 
ship, knowing  that  duty  calls  me  away 
this  afternoon." 

"So  soon?"  she  asked,  with  an  evident 
look  of  disappointment. 

"  Yes  ;  we  must  not  always  consider  our 
own  pleasure,  you  know,  and  we  shall 
meet  again  at  Lynestone." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  she  said  ;  then  sud- 
denly looking  up  she  asked  if  he  minded 
€hildren. 
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'*  No,  I  am  very  fond  of  them,"  he  an- 
swered truthfully. 

"  Perhaps  you  won't  object  to  my  boy's 
company  too,"  she  laughed;  "for  I  pro- 
mised to  have  him  down  to  sit  with  me, 
and  I  never  like  to  break  my  word  to  him." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  his  lordship,  rising. 
*'May  I  ring  the  bell  for  you  to  order 
him  to  be  brought  downstairs  ? " 

"Will  you?     Thank  you  very  much." 

So  when  the  Duchess  returned  at  a 
quarter  to  two,  she  looked  in  upon  a  very 
pretty  picture. 

The  little  fellow  was  seated  comfortably 
upon  Lord  Carruthers'  knee,  holding  his 
hand  confidingly,  and  his  blue  eyes  up- 
turned to  his  kindly  face,  listening  to 
some  wonderful  fairy  tale  which  he  was 
inventing  or  repeating  for  his  amusement, 
while  the  young  Countess  paused  in  her 
Avork  to  listen  too,  scarcely  less  interested 
than  the  child. 
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"  A  pretty  picture  of  home  life  ! "  cried 
the  Duchess.     Fact  had  spoiled  fiction. 

The  thread  of  the  story  was  broken  ; 
they  all  three  had  to  return  from  fairy 
land  to  everyday  life. 

Lady  Lynestone  sighed. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  asked  the  boy. 

"  Not  quite,  I  must  kiss  you,"  said  his 
lordship,  stooping  over  him. 

"  Yes  !  for  his  pretty  mother,"  thought 
the  woman  of  the  world,  with  a  smile 
deej)eniug  about  her  lips. 

"  Well,  Lord  Carruthers,  you  have  been 
faithful  to  your  trust  ? "  she  laughed. 

"  He  has,  indeed,"  said  the  Countess 
earnestly,  putting  aw^ay  her  w^ork.  ''  Oh  ! 
my  dear  friend,  I  can't  think  what  I  should 
have  done  w^ithout  him ;  he  has  been  so 
good  to  me  !  " 

"I  am  glad  you  have  earned  such  a 
character,"  said  her  Grace,  turning  to  Lord 
Carruthers. 
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"  You  can't  think  how  that  wretched 
Marchese  insulted  me,  and  tried  to  frighten 
me  into  marrying  him,  and  goodness  knows 
what  might  have  happened,  but  for  Lord 
Carruthers  1 " 

''Most  gallant  champion  of  dames,  re- 
late your  deeds  ! "  said  her  Grace  tragi- 
cally. 

"  There  is  very  little  to  relate,"  re- 
turned his  lordship,  with  a  smile.  "  I 
accidentally  found  out  that  the  man  was 
laying  a  plot  to  entrap  Lady  Lynestone, 
and  determined  to  unmask  him — that  is 
all ! " 

"  And  well  he  succeeded ! "  struck  in 
Lady  Lynestone  warmly.  "  My  dear, 
he  is  not  a  marquis  at  all ;  his  name  is 
Carlo  Cavenci,  nothing  more." 

"  He  was  a  singer  in  Naples  when  I 
was  a  lad,  and  when  I  visited  the  city 
with  my  tutor  he  was  under  a  very  black 
cloud.        He    was    tried    for    robbing    and 
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murdering  a   French   nobleman,  to   whose 
rooms  he  went  to  play  cards." 

"  And  he  was  acquitted  ?  " 

"  He  falsely  proved  an  alibi''  returned 
his  lordship  gravely. 

"  And  this  creature  has  been  an  in- 
timate o;uest  in  our  house  ! "  cried  her 
Grace  indignantly.  "  The  Duke  really 
must  be  more  careful  in  inquiring  about 
people's  antecedents.  It  does  not  do  to 
take  even  a  proud  Roman  marquis  upon 
trust,  you  see.  Lord  Carruthers,  I  am 
more  than  indebted  to  you  for  your  care 
of  the  Countess.  What  has  become  of 
that  monster  ? " 

"  He  has  gone,"  returned  his  lordship 
quietly. 

"  But  he  may  return,"  she  answered, 
with .  a  look  of  alarm. 

"  Not  he.  ■  I  will  make  St  Ives  au 
courant  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
after  luncheon.     One  word  will  be  enough 
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to  send  him  off,  if  ever  he  should  again 
venture  into  your  society,  but  my  opinion 
is  that  he  will  leave  England  before  the 
day  is  out." 

"  Poor  Eosamond  !  Fancy  such  a 
wretch  trying  to  gain  your  love ! "  said 
her  Grace  indignantly.  ''It  is  atro- 
cious ! " 

"  More  especially  as  his  wife  is  now 
in  London,"  continued  his  lordship 
dryly. 

"  Worse  and  worse  !  "  cried  the  Duchess, 
putting  up  her  hands  as  though  to 
ward  off  his  words  ;  "  that  surely  is 
the  agony  point  of  your  story.  Don't 
tell  me  any  more  harrowing  details. 
1  don't  think  I  could  stand  any 
more  1 " 

"  Well,  /  will  spare  you,  but  Lady  Lyne- 
stone  will  have  a  good  deal  more  to  add 
in  a  quiet  tete-a-tete.  You  had  better  hear 
it  all ;  the  story  is  not  half  completed  yet. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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After  luncheon  you  may  feel  stronger,  and 
better  able  to  stand  up  against  it,"  he 
laughed  quizzically.  "And,  after  all,  it 
will  come  mild  from  the  Countess's  lips. 
Eemember  she  had  to  hear  it  all  from  that 
Italian  volcano  ;  and  give  her  all  your 
best  sympathy." 

"And  that  I  will,"  said  her  Grace 
kindly.  "  There's  the  gong,  and  my 
bonnet  it  still  on  !  " 

The  two  ladies  retired  to  the  Duchess's 
boudoir  after  luncheon,  while  the  gentle- 
men repaired  to  the  smoking-room,  and 
both  the  Countess  and  Lord  Carruthers 
told  their  strange  stories  from  beginning 
to  end. 

"  A  scoundrel  of  the  blackest  dye!  "  cried 
the  Duke  indignantly.  "  I  hope  he  will 
never  cross  my  path  again.  I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  your  action  in  the 
matter  in  clearing  him  out  of  my  house 
as  you  have  done.     To  think  of  my  wife 
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and  Lady  Ljnestone  being  in  the  com- 
pany of  sucli  a  ruffian  makes  my  blood 
boil ! " 

"  My  dear,  what  an  escape  ! "  cried  the 
Duchess,  looking  white  and  troubled.  "  / 
introduced  you  to  the  man,  and  I  should 
never  have  forgiven  myself  if  harm  had 
come  to  you.  Lord  Carruthers  behaved 
spendidly.  Fancy  his  remaining  in  the 
room  all  the  time ;  but  your  knowing  he 
was  there  must  have  made  you  feel  safe 
and  secure." 

"  It  did,  indeed.  I  should  have  fainted 
if  I  had  been  alone." 

"  Poor  g;irl.     Well !  it  is  all  over  now." 

"  Yes,  that  is  indeed  something  to  be 
thankful  for ;  and,  Duchess,  when  are  you 
coming  to  Lynestone,  for  I  must  really  go 
home  now?  I  have  enjoyed  my  visit  to 
you  very  much ;  but  I  have  so  many 
things  to  see  to,  which  greatly  need  my 
attention." 
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"Very  well,  Kosamond.  I  believe  in 
speeding  the  parting  guest,  as  much  as 
in  welcoming;  the  comino^  one." 

*'And  Lord  Carruthers  is  coming  too," 
continued  the  Countess,  with  a  rosy  blush ; 
"  if  you  will  bring  him  down." 

The  Duchess  threw  her  arms  around  her 
friend's  neck,  and  kissed  her. 

"Oh!  is  he?''  she  laughed;  ''well,  Rosy, 
you  couldn't  do  better." 

The  blushes  grew  deeper  and  deeper. 

"  Oh !  indeed  no !  there  is  nothing  of 
that  sort,"  she  protested.  "  He  has 
been  very,  very  kind  to  me,  that  is 
all." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  all,  small  woman,  is  it  ? " 
said  her  Grace,  laughing  still.  "  Well,  we 
shall  see." 

"  Dear  Duchess,  indeed  we  are  only 
friends  !  "  asserted  the  Countess  ear- 
nestly. 

"  Well,    friends    are    very    nice    things^ 
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Eosy,  when  they  are  made  of  the  right 
stuff !  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  friendship. 
I  will  certainly  bring  Lord  Carruthers  down 
to  Lynestone." 


CHAPTER  VI  I. 


LORD  CAKRUTHERS  LAST  LOVE. 


ORD     CAERUTHERS     started 
that    afternoon    for  Warminster 
Towers,   having    telegraphed  for 
a  carriage  to  meet  him  at  the  station. 

The  following  morning  his  first  act  was 
to  go  and  see  his  old  governess,  Miss 
Wheeler,  and  to  her  he  confided  the  whole 
story  of  poor  Marie  Paravisso,  whom  she 
willingly  undertook  to  receive,  and  to 
carry  out  his  lordship's  charitable  plans 
for. 

Then  he  ordered  his  horse,  and  rode  to 
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the  Eectory  of  Winsthorpe,  and  saw  with 
a  sense  of  chill  that  the  house  was  deserted. 
Nevertheless,  he  knocked  at  the  door,  which 
was  answered  by  one  of  the  old  servants, 
who  gave  him  the  details  of  Mr  Thorn- 
dyke's  death,  with  honest  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  told  him  that  Mrs  and  Miss 
Thorndyke  were  now  staying  at  Marsden 
Hall,  so  he  mounted  again  and  rode 
on. 

Sir  Kichard  was  walking  up  and  down 
his  garden  in  the  sunshine,  with  an 
unusual  look  of  sadness  upon  his  fine 
face.  He  took  his  watch  from  his  pocket 
as  his  lordship  drew  rein  beside  him. 

"  Well  timed,  Carruthers  ! "  he  said 
heartily.  "Luncheon  will  be  ready  in 
five  minutes,  and  you  must  join  us. 
Lilian  will  be  very  pleased  to  see  you, 
and  we  have  friends  with  us  who  will 
give  you  a  welcome  too.  The  Thorndykes 
are    here.     We    have    lost    the    poor    old 
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Eector  ;  not  so  old  either,  but  he's  gone, 
and  we  shall  never  see  his  like  in 
Winsthorpe  again.  I've  given  the  living 
to  Bob  Lake  ;  he  has  a  good  heart,  and 
he  knows  Thorndyke's  ways.  I  don't 
wish  anything  altered  in  the  church  or 
parish.  It  has  been  a  terrible  loss  for 
the  poor  wife  and  daughter,  and  I  venture 
to  think  Adela  has  felt  it  even  more 
keenly  than  her  mother  ;  hers  is  a  very 
intense  nature — she  feels  acutely.  Mrs 
Thorndyke's  is  a  more  even  temperament. 
You    will    find    Adela   greatly    altered." 

She  was  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  Sir  Eichard  ushered  him  in, 
and  he  acknowledged  to  himself  that 
the  Baronet's  judgment  had  been  correct. 

The  sparkle  had  died  out  of  her  eyes, 
but  there  was  a  greater  depth  and  in- 
tensity in  their  beauty.  She  was  altered, 
etherealised,  changed,  but  she  was  equally 
lovely. 
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There  was  no  time  for  conversation, 
for  luncheon  was  announced  almost  as 
soon  as  they  entered  the  room,  and  Lilian 
and  Mrs  Thorndyke  joined  them. 

Lord  Carruthers  looked  at  Adela  several 
times  during  the  meal,  with  a  strange 
uncertainty  as  to  his  feelings  towards 
her.  There  was  a  deep  and  earnest  pity 
for  her  in  his  great  heart,  but  the  old 
ecstatic  thrill  at  being  in  her  presence 
was  wanting.  He  was  very  glad  to  see 
her — very  ;  but  there  was  no  wild  de- 
monstration in  his  feeling  towards  her. 
He  was  more  than  sorry  for  her  trouble. 
Her  evident  mental  anguish  touched  him. 
He  longed  to  comfort  and  help  her,  and 
he  kept  himself  bravely  up  to  the  deter- 
mination of  once  more  offering  her  the 
shelter  of  his  home. 

When  luncheon  was  over,  he  again  found 
himself  alone  with  her ;  it  was  Lilian's 
doing.       She  drew  the  others  away,   with 
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the  vague  hope  that  Adeki  might  be 
wise  at  last,  and  turn  to  a  lover 
who  had  been  so  true  and  steadfast  to 
her. 

"Adela,"  said  Lord  Carruthers,  coming 
straight  to  the  point,  "  I  have  only 
lately  heard  of  your  sorrow,  or  I  should 
have  written  to  assure  you  of  my 
deepest  sympathy.  I  was  among  your 
good  father's  sincerest  admirers." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  she  answered,  with 
trembling  lips.  "  I  felt  certain  you  did 
not  know  ;  you  were  always  so  kind  and 
thoughtful." 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  be  kind 
to  you,  dear  girl,"  he  answered  tenderly ; 
but  he  was  quiet  and  calm,  and  he  won- 
dered at  himself. 

His  first  offer  to  her  had  been  made 
in  so  very  different  a  manner  and  spirit. 
If  she  accepted  him,  he  should  be  very 
fond    of  her,   and  very   good    to    her,   but 
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the  passion  she  had  for  years  inspired 
had  worn  itself  out. 

She  looked  up  at  him  inquiringly. 
To  her  the  question  of  love  had  been 
settled  between  them,  and  she  did  not 
catch  his  meaning. 

"  Adela,"  he  continued,  '*  you  are  look- 
ing sad ;  let  me  comfort  you,  my  dear. 
Can  you  not  now  make  up  your  mind 
to  share  my  home  ?  I  conclude  you 
will  have  to  leave  your  old  one.  I  have 
become  older,  and  more  staid  in  these 
days.  I  do  not  expect  anything  very 
startling  in  the  shape  of  happiness  to 
come  my  way.  When  once  the  first 
bright  dream  fades,  we  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  something  more  prosaic ;  but, 
Adela,  I  think  we  might  be  very  happy 
together  if  you  will  try,  and  I  need  not 
say  I  want  to  take  care  of  your  mother 
too." 

"  This  is  very  kind  of  you.   Lord  Car- 
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ruthers  !  "  she  answered,  with  a  faint 
smile,     "Most  kind." 

"  Kind  !     Why  ? " 

She  had  found  him  out.  She  knew 
that  the  old  ring  had  left  his  voice. 

"  Because  you  no  longer  love  me,"  she 
^aid  bravely,  "  and  you  are  willing  to 
make  me  your  wife,  simply  to  take 
care  of  me  for  the  sake  of  the  old  love 
which  is  now  dead." 

"  Adela,  my  dear,  you  pain  me,"  he 
said,  with  a  gathering  certainty  that  she 
was  right.  "  Indeed  I  wish  you  to  be 
my  wife." 

"  Yes !  It  was  for  your  own  sake 
once ;  now  it  is  for  mine,  and  mine 
^lone.  My  kind,  generous  friend,  had  it 
been  ever  so  much  for  yours,  my  answer 
must  have  been  the  same.  I  love  another  : 
iind,  Lord  Carruthers,  if  you  told  me  the 
truth,  so  do  you !  Nought  but  that 
■could  have  changed  you  so  completely." 
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•''  Am  I  changed,  Adela  ? "  he  asked, 
with  a  strange  mistrust  of  himself.  "  If 
I  am,  I  do  not  know  it ;  I  have  not 
realised  the  fact." 

"  No  ?  then  you  soon  will  !  My  friend,, 
may  you  be  very,  very  happy." 

"  Have  you  qiiite  decided  against  me  % " 
he  asked  gravely. 

"  Quite." 

"  The  third  time,  then,  has  not  proved 
lucky." 

"  Yes  it  has.  You  are  going  to  be 
very  happy." 

**  And  you  ?  " 

Tears  started  to  her  eyes. 

"  Do  not  think  about  me,"  she 
answ^ered,  "  I  shall  do  very  well." 

Then  he  went  away,  and  left  her 
alone,  but  not  before  they  had  clasped 
hands  as  real  friends  once  more. 

She  felt  a  little  more  desolate  when 
he    was    gone,    thinking    what    a    happy 
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wife  she  might  have  been  if  only  she 
had  loved  him. 

And  he? 

He  knew  not  whether  to  be  glad 
or  sorry  at  her  refusal. 

Had  she  accepted  him,  when  her 
heart  was  given  to  another,  he  could 
have  looked  for  little  happiness  as  her 
husband  ;  and  yet  he  longed  to  pro- 
tect and  cherish  her  —  the  chivalry  in 
his  nature  spoke  for  her. 

So  he  rode  back  to  his  home,  and 
somehow  it  had  never  looked  so  cold 
and  dull  to  him,  the  summer  sunshine 
seemed  a  mockery,  he  felt  so  very  much 
alone. 

He  remained  some  days  at  the  Towers, 
transacting  business  connected  ^\dth  the 
estate,  which  required  his  attention,  and 
then  he  returned  to  town,  taking  Miss 
Wheeler  with  him  ;  and  having  con- 
ducted   her    to    the    quiet,    unpretentious 
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street  where  Signora  Cavenci  was  lodging, 
he  introduced  the  ladies  to  each  other,  and 
havinor  o-iven  the  former  carte  blanche 
to  obtain  whatever  she  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  comfort  of  his  ^protegee, 
he  went  away,  and  left  them  alone  to- 
gether. 

In  a  few  days  Miss  Wheeler  had  fitted 
up  Marie  with  such  things  as  she  re- 
quired, and  they  drove  off  to  the 
station  in  a  cab,  to  the  intense  regret 
of  Mrs  Rawlins,  who  declared  she  never 
before  had  had  a  lodger  who  gave  so 
little  trouble. 

"  She's  a  gentle  creature  !  "  she  mur- 
mured, as  the  fly  rumbled  out  of  sight ; 
"  and  I  wish  I  could  have  kept  her 
here,  and  that  I  do ;  but  there,  I  must 
not  be  selfish,"  and  she  leisurely  hung 
the  card  again  up  in  her  window,  to 
signify  to  the  public  that  her  lodgings 
were  to  let. 
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Lord  Carruthers  called  upon  the 
Duchess  of  St  Ives,  and  found  her  at 
home,  but  Lady  Lynestone  had  left 
her. 

"  I  am  going  to  visit  her  next  week," 
said  her  Grace,  in  answer  to  his  in- 
quiries for  the  Countess,  "  and  I  under- 
stand you  are  to  accompany  me  to 
Lynestone  ? " 

"  Thank  you,  if  I  should  not  be  in 
the  way." 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  T  shall  be  glad 
of  your  escort.  The  Duke  is  deeply 
involved  in  politics,  and  has  declined  to 
go  with  me  ;  but  what  on  earth  you 
will  find  to  do  down  there  puzzles  me. 
Shooting  has  not  begun,  or  you  would 
have  found  the  covers  of  Lynestone  good, 
I  am  told." 

"  Lady  Lynestone  has  promised  me 
some  fishiug,"  he  laughed  ;  "  and  I  sup- 
pose   it    has    never    struck     you    that    I 
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shall  be  pleased  to  escort  the  ladies  in 
their  walks  and  rides  and  drives.  You 
will  find  me  a  very  domesticated  man^ 
I  assure  you,  Duchess." 

'*  A  carpet  knight,  eh  ?  Well,  I  shall 
not  object  to  your  company,  and  I  dare- 
say the  Countess  will  manage  to  put 
up  with  it  too  ;  and  then  you  can  nurse 
the  boy,"  she  added  mischievously.  "  I 
hope  you  have  a  good  store  of  those 
interesting  tales,  one  of  which  I  so 
cruelly  broke  in  two." 

"  Oh !  we  can  finish  it  another  time," 
he  returned,  smiling.  "  Perhaps  you  will 
kindly  let  me  know  the  day  and  hour 
you  start  ? " 

*'  I  can  tell  you  that  now,  if  you 
don't  object  to  the  trouble  of  looking 
out  the  trains." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  if  you  have  a 
Bradshaw." 

"Would    you    mind    ringing    for    it?" 
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she  asked ;  and  so  they  made  all  ar- 
rangements to  leave  town  that  day 
Aveek. 

Lynestone  was  bathed  in  a  flood  of 
golden  sunshine  as  Lord  Carruthers  first 
saw  it,  and  the  breeze  and  sun  com- 
bined in  making  the  lake  one  blaze  of 
bright  scintillating  wavelets,  like  dia- 
monds. 

The  old  trees  were  still  fresh  and  green 
and  beautiful.  The  gentle  deer  grazed 
the  tender  grass  fearlessly,  for  they  were 
all  pets  of  the  Countess,  and  came  to 
her  to  be  fed  with  bread. 

She  was  standing  upon  the  massive 
steps,  under  the  colossal  portico,  w^aiting 
to  receive  them. 

"  You  see  I  cannot  be  conventional," 
she  said,  giving  a  hand  to  each  of  her 
guests.  "  Welcome !  right  welcome  to 
Lynestone ! " 

"  We      have      left      conventionality     in 
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London,  Eose,  and  have  come  to  enjoy 
ourselves  in  the  country,"  laughed  the 
Duchess.  "  I  begin  to  feel  quite  young 
already,  without  my  grave  husband  and 
my  children.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  free- 
dom of  Lynestone  wont  make  me  too 
skittish,  my  dear,  but  I  really  feel  up  to 
any  mischief  at  the  present  time.  Can- 
not you  find  any  for  me  to  do  ?  " 

Lady  Lynestone  laughed. 

"What  have  you  done  with  your 
dignity,  Duchess  ?  I  have  heard  you 
called  the  most  dignified  woman  in 
Society ! " 

"Just  so,  dear.  I  keep  it  for  So- 
ciety. The  Duke  likes  it,  because  he 
is  considerably  older  than  I  am,  but 
now  I  have  packed  it  up  with  my  coronet. 
I  shall  not  want  either  while  I  am  at 
Lynestone,"  and  she  gave  the  Countess 
a,  hearty  hug. 

"Has   she   been   like   this   all   the    way 
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down  ? "  asked  Lady  Lynestone,  smiling 
up  at  Lord  Carruthers.  "  If  so,  you 
must  have  had  a  lively  journey." 

"  No  ;  it  must  be  the  effect  of  this 
crisp,  clear  air.  It  has  only  just  come 
on,  I  assure  you,  and  I  think  it  must 
be  contagious,  for,  do  you  know,  I  feel 
very  much  like  it  myself;  and  yet 
when  I  was  down  at  Warminster  Towers 
there  seemed  to  be  no  gladness  in  the 
sunshine,"  he  answered,  laughing. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  Duchess,  "do 
you  ride  ? " 

"  I  used  to  do  so,  before — before — " 

"  I  understand." 

"  I  have  not  since  then." 

"Then  you  must  commence  again  to- 
morrow. The  Duke  does  not  allow  me 
to  ride.  He  says  my  life  is  too  valuable 
with  my  young  family,  but  I  am  going 
to  begin  to-morrow  with  you.  I  have 
brought    down    my    habit    with    me,     and 
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shall   not  I    enjoy  a    scamper    once    more ! 
It  will  be  like  old  times  !  " 

"  But,  dear  Duchess,  if  the  Duke  heard 
of  it,    would   he    not   be    vexed  ? ' 

"  Now,  Rose,  I  didn't  expect  preacliee- 
preachee  from  you.  Of  course  he  would, 
but  he  would  get  over  it.  I  can  look  so 
wonderfully  pathetic  if  lie  is  angry,  he 
soon  melts;  but  lie  won't  hear  of  it  unless 
I  tell  liim  myself,  which  is  more  than 
likely  to  happen  in  a  soft  moment,  if  he 
is    unusually   nice  !  " 

"  I  am  glad  you  mean  to  tell  him," 
replied  the  Countess.  "  1  should  enjoy  it 
above    all   things  !  " 

"  And  so  should  I, '  said  Lord  Carruthers. 

So  the  rides  began  the  very  next  day. 

But  it  was  only  a  ruse  of  the  Duchess's 
to  throw  her  friends  together,  and  as 
often  as  not  she  declined  at  the  last 
moment    to    accompany    them. 

She    was    loyal    as    loyal   could    be    to 
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the  Duke,  and  he  was  fully  kept  ac- 
quainted with  her  daily  actions,  in  letters, 
which,  if  not  voluminous,  were  full  of 
matter  and  point,  with  a  quaint  vein  of 
humour    runnins;    throuo;h    them. 

She  put  herself  to  actual  inconvenience 
to  remain  for  a  long  visit  at  Lynestone, 
feeling  that  when  she  left,  Lord  Carruthers 
must  do  so  too,  and  he  showed  no  inclina- 
tion to  say  farewell ;  but  it  came  at  last. 

The  Duke  wrote  that  he  could  spare 
her  no  longer,  and  the  walks  and  the 
rides,  the  fairy  tales,  and  the  summer 
evenings  spent  in  the  beautiful  old 
garden    must   be    brought   to   a  close. 

It  was  the  last  day  that  they  were 
to  spend  there,  and  their  visit  had  lasted 
a  month — a  bright  and  happy  month. 

It  had  passed  like  a  pleasant  dream 
to  Lord  Carruthers.  Each  day  he  grew 
more  conscious  of  the  beauty  and  charms 
of  Lady   Lynestone. 
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She  and  the  Duchess  were  strolling 
along  arm-in-arm,  and  he  was  walking 
beside  them,  with  a  cigar  in  his  hand, 
but   he   had   forgotten   to    light   it. 

Summer  was  waning,  the  evenings 
were    closing   in. 

The  gloaming  was  creeping  on,  and 
the  stars  were  beginning  to  glisten  in 
the   sky   like   bayonet   points. 

"  It  grows  chilly,"  said  the  Duchess, 
with  a  pretended  shiver.  ''  I  shall  fetch 
a   wrap." 

"  Let  me  get  you  one,"  said  her  hostess, 
but  her  Grace  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
an  entreating  look  from  Lord  Carruthers 
settled  the  question. 

"  It  is  his  last  chance  for  the  present," 
soliloquised  the  Duchess,  as  she  turned, 
before  entering  the  mansion,  to  look  after 
them.  "  And  he  has  not  the  sense  I  give 
him  credit  for,  if  he  loses  the  oppor- 
tunity." 
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She  laughed  as  she  settled  herself  in 
the  drawing-room,  by  the  soft  light  of  a 
reading-lamp,  and  took  up  the  novel  which 
lay  open   on   the   table. 

"  It  will  take  me  an  hour  to  finish," 
she  continued,  smiling  still.  "  He  ought 
to  manage  it  in  that  time.  Well,  she 
will  make  him  a  loving  little  wife,  and  he — 
he's  the  nicest  man  I  know,  except  the 
Duke,  of  course,"  she  added  mentally,  and 
was  soon  deep  in  the  love-story  before 
her. 

"  Lady  Lynestone,  I  was  afraid  you  were 
going  to  run  away,"  said  Lord  Carruthers  ; 
*'  this  is  our  last  evening  together,  you 
know,  and  I  do  not  want  to  lose  you  for 
ever  such   a  little   time." 

She  gave  him  no  answer,  but  she  looked 
up  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"  Shall  you  be  sorry  w^hen  I  leave  you  ?  " 
he  asked,  drawing  very  near  to  her. 

"  Very,"   she  answered,  in  a  low  voice ; 
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*'  the  old  place  will  seem  sad  and  lonely 
when  you  and  the  Duchess  are   gone." 

"  Eosamond,"  he  said,  taking  possession 
of  her  hand  ;  *'  my  own  home  is  utterly 
desolate.  What  is  a  home  with  no  beloved 
companion  to  share  it  ?  Why  should  we 
live  apart  ?  I  love  you  earnestly  and 
truly,  as  I  never  expected  to  love  again ! '" 

"  Again  ?  "  she  repeated,   in   surprise. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  only  right  you  should 
know  the  truth. 

"  'No,  thou  art  not  my  first  love,'  " 

He  quoted, — 

"  '  I  had  loved  before  we  met ; 
And  the  memory  of  that  early  dream, 

Is  pleasant  to  me  yet. 
But  then  thou  art  my  last  love, 

My  dearest  and  my  best ; 
My  heart  but  shed  its  outer  leaves, 

To  give  thee  all  the  rest.' 

I  loved  once,  very,  very  dearly,  but  my 
love  w^as  not  reciprocated,  and  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past." 
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"  Was  it  Adela  % "   she  asked  shyly. 

"Yes,   it  was  Adela." 

"Are  you  sure  she  does  not  care  for 
you?" 

"  Quite." 

She  breathed  more  freely.  This  man 
had  become  so  much  to  her,  that  she  felt 
how  hard  it  would  be  to  give  him  up 
even  to  one  she  cared  for  as  she  did  for 
Adela  Thorndyke. 

"  I  am  glad,"  she  said  simply. 

His  arm  crept  about  her,  the  darkness 
was  deepening,  and  the  stars  were  twink- 
ling overhead. 

"  Eosamond,  may  I  come  back  ? "  he  asked 
tenderly.  "  I  never  knew  what  a  lonely 
thing  life  was  till  I  felt  the  miss  of  you  when 
we  parted  in  town.  My  darling,  if  not 
my  first,  you  are  my  last  dear,  dear  love, 
and  I  must  transplant  you  to  my  home  ! " 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  leave  Lynestone  %  " 
she  asked  wistfully. 
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"No,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ex- 
pect that  !  Could  we  not  spend  half 
our  time  here,  and  half  at  Warminster 
Towers  ?  " 

She  nestled  a  little  closer  to  his 
side. 

"  Eose,  you  do  love  me,  do  you  not?" 
he  asked,  earnestly  stopping  to  gaze  upon 
her  fair  face  in  the  dusk. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  she  answered,  in 
a  low,  soft  whisper.  "  Oh,  Eeginald,  I 
know  now  that  you  are  my  first  and  last 
love.  I  was  very  fond  of  dear  Lord 
Lynestone — he  was  so  good  to  me ;  but 
I  loved  him  as  the  father  I  had  never 
known,  and  mourned  him  truly — but 
oh,  my  dear,  it  was  not  love.  I 
did  not  know  it  then,  but  I  know  it 
now." 

"  Thank  Heaven  I  "  he  murmured,  and 
gathered  her  closely  to  his  breast. 

"  Do    you    know    what    has    kept     me 
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silent  all  this  month,  Rose  ?  It  was  no 
doubt  of  my  feelings  for  you,  but  a 
dread  lest  you  still  loved  your  dead  lord, 
and  that  I  should  have  the  shadow, 
and  not  the  reality,  of  your  affection." 

"  You  need  have  no  fear,  love,"  she 
whispered.  "  I  am  all  your  own,  and 
I  am  so,  so  happy." 

"  My  love,  my  dear,  dear  love ! "  he 
murmured,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  hers 
in  a  fervent  loving  kiss. 

"  They  married  in  the  end,  of  course," 
said  the  Duchess  to  herself,  as  she  tossed 
down  the  third  volume  ;  "  they  always 
do,"  and  she  looked  up  to  see  Lord  Car- 
ruthers  and  the  Countess  before  her  arm- 
in-arm. 

"Hallo!"  she  laughed,  "so  it  is  set- 
tled. You  have  been  so  long  about  it 
I  began  to  think  I  must  have  made  a 
mistake  ;  but  I  wish   you  both  every    joy. 
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May  Lord  Carruthers  make  you  as  good 
a  husband  as  the  Duke  has  been  to  me, 
my  little  Kosamond,  and  you  will  be  a 
happy  woman." 


wmm. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


MISTAKEN  IDENTITY. 


■HE  good-natured  Duke  let  his 
wife  go  back  to  Lynestone 
early  in  September,  to  help 
the  Countess  with  various  arrangements 
for  her  marriage,  and  promised  to 
run  down  for  a  few  days'  shooting 
the  following  week. 

Lady  Lynestone  had  written  to 
Colonel  Eo-erton  to  tell  him  of  her  en- 
gagement ;  and  when  he  read  her  letter 
his  fury  knew  no  bounds. 

That     this      Lord      Carruthers     should 
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triHe  with  the  affections  of  the  woman 
he  loved,  and  divide  her  from  him,  as 
he  had  done,  and  then  turn  from  her 
to  another,  was  unbearable. 

No  doubt  it  was  the  Countess's  wealth 
which  had  tempted  him,  but  she  should 
not  be  thus  duped. 

He  obtained  leave  and  hastened  to 
England. 

If  his  uncle's  widow  married  this  man 
she  should  do  it  with  her  eyes  open, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  his  unmanly- 
conduct. 

He  was  in  a  perfect  fume  through 
the  whole  journey  from  Malta  to  Lyne- 
stone,  and  startled  her  by  coming  in 
upon  her  without  the  faintest  notice  of 
his  advent. 

Her  lover  and  the  Duke  had  arrived 
the  night  before,  and  she  felt  pleased 
that  she  would  be  able  to  introduce 
them  both  to  him. 
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"  Gracious,  Cecil ! "  she  said  kindly. 
"  have  you  dropped  from  the  clouds  ? 
Whoever  expected  to  see  you  ?  Well, 
though  unexpected,  you  are  not  the  less 
welcome,  believe  me.  I  did  not  know 
you  were  in  England,"  and  she  shook 
his  hand  warmly. 

"  I  have  come  over  in  answer  to  your 
letter,  Kosamond,"  he  said  gravely. 
"  You  cannot  know  what  sort  of  a  man 
this  Lord  Carruthers  is,  or  you  would 
scarcely  have  given  your  happiness  into 
his  hands.  You  shall  not  become  his 
wife  if  I  can  help  it.  My  good  old 
uncle  wished  me  to  be  your  friend  and 
adviser,  and  I  have  come  home  to  help 
you.  It  will  be  a  blow  to  you,  I  dare- 
say, but  Eosamond,  my  dear  aunt,  you 
must  give  him  up." 

The  Countess  became  very  pale. 

"  I  cannot  believe  anything  against 
the   man    I    love,"    she   said    firmly.     "  If 
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you  have  aught  to  say  to  his  detriment, 
speak   plainly,    Colonel    Egerton." 

"  Would  you  marry  a  black-hearted 
villain  ? "    he    asked,    in    agitation. 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  replied,  with 
quiet   dignity. 

"  Then    that    is    what    this    man    is." 

"  You  must  either  prove  your  words, 
or    apologise   for   them,    Cecil." 

"  I   ivill   prove   them." 

He  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  paced 
the  room  in  great  excitement,  then  stopped 
before    her   suddenly. 

"  Kosamond,  have  you  ever  guessed 
that  I  have  suffered  ?  Have  you  ever 
guessed  that  all  my  love  was  once 
given  to  a  woman,  and  the  happiness 
of  my  life  wrecked  ? "  he  asked,  with 
emotion. 

She  forgot  her  anger  towards  him, 
and  looked  up  at  him  with  kindly  sym- 
pathy. 
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"  I  liave  thought  you  unhappy,  Cecil, 
often." 

"  And  do  you  know  who  ruined  my 
peace  of  mind  ?  No,  how  should  you  ? 
It  was  this  man  whom  you  Avould  wed. 
Lord  Carruthers !  You  know  the  girl  I 
loved ;  it  was  Adela  Thorndyke !  She 
and  I  were  engaged,  and  he  stepped  in 
between  us,  and  made  her  false  to  me ; 
and  havino;  taken  her  from  me,  havinor 
parted  us,  he  had  not  the  honour  to 
marry  her  himself.  Such  men  ought  to 
be  hunted  out  of  society.  They  are  the 
curse  of  it,"  he  said  fiercely.  "  Do  you 
think  such  a  man  is  calculated  to  make 
you    happy?" 

Lady  Lynestone  sat  in  deej)  thought, 
while  Colonel  Egerton  again  paced  the 
room  like   a   caged  panther. 

"  Cecil,"  she  answered  gently,  "  don't 
you  think  there  has  been  some  ugly 
mistake  ?     Lord  Carruthers  did  love  Adela 
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— he  told  me  so  himself — but  he  was  never 
able  to  gain  her   affection." 

The  soldier's  face  worked  with  passion. 

"  He  deceives  you  !  I  heard  him  speak 
words  of  love  to  her,  not  the  pleading 
of  a  man  who  seeks,  but  such  as  are  born 
of  mutual  confidence.  I  saw  him  give 
her  letters  too,  and  she  held  meetings 
with    him — clandestine    meetings." 

Lady  Lynestone  got  up  and  rang  the 
bell,  and  when  the  servant  entered,  she 
asked  if  Lord  Carruthers  were  within  the 
house,  and  was  informed  that  he  had  just 
returned  from  shooting,  and  was  in  his 
own  room. 

So  she  desired  the  butler  should  let 
his  lordship  know  that  she  wished  to  see 
him  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  man  went  to  obey  her 
orders. 

No  word  passed  between  these  two  for 
some  time  ;   then  Eosamond  went  to  Cecil 
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Egerton's  side,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm. 

"  Cecil,"  she  said,  "  you  will  be  happy 
yet.  Eeginald  can  explain  it  all,  I  am 
sure." 

''  Explain  !  "  he  returned  bitterly  ;  "  he 
may  forge  a  story  to  satisfy  a  confiding 
woman,  but  not  one  which  will  deceive  a 
man  of  the  world.  No,  Rosamond,  there 
can  be  no  joy  for  me  in  this  life  !  " 

The  door  opened,  and  Lord  Carruthers 
and  Colonel  Egerton  stood  face  to  face. 

The  Countess  watched  their  meeting 
with  actual  surprise,  for  upon  the  counten- 
ance of  neither  was  there  the  faintest 
sign  of  recognition. 

Her  Jiance  came  to  her  side  at  once. 

"  Did  you  send  for  me,  Rosamond  ?  "  he 
asked  unconcernedly. 

"  Yes,  I  wanted  you  to  see  my  nephew, 
Colonel  Egerton,"  she  answered.  "You 
have  met  before,  I  think." 
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He  advanced  with  outstretched  hand. 

"  No  ;  I  have  never  had  that  pleasure," 
he  replied,  "  and  am  glad  that  we  have 
met  at  last.  I  have  often  heard  of  you, 
Colonel  Egerton,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
prove  good  friends." 

"  This  it  not  Lord  Carruthers ! "  said 
Cecil,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  in 
bewilderment. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  she  laughed  ;  "  if  you 
won't  believe  me  you  can  refer  to  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  St  Ives,  who  are 
now  staying  with  me.  Cecil,  it  strikes 
me  you  are  labouring  under  some  great 
misapprehension." 

"  It  appears  that  I  am,"  he  replied 
gravely.  "  Rosamond,  I  freely  apologise. 
This  is  not  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  re- 
ferred. I  withdraw  my  former  remarks 
and  opposition." 

Then  he  turned  to  Lord  Carruthers. 

"  I     have     unintentionally    borne    false 
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witness  against  you,"  he  said,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  but  I  cannot  explain  my  error  to 
you,  as  it  involves  a  lady's  name.  I  mis- 
took you  for  some  one  else,  for  whom  I 
have  not  a  kindly  feeling.  Now,  if  you 
will  offer  me  your  hand  again  I  can  clasp 
it  with  satisfaction.  I  congratulate  both 
you  and  Lady  Lynestone  heartily,  and  if 
I  can  give  you  away,  Rosamond,  before  I 
return  to  my  regiment,  I  will  do  so  with 
pleasure." 

"  I  should  like  that  of  all  things,"  said 
the  Countess  ;  "  and  you  will  stay  with  us, 
Cecil  ? " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  prove  restless, 
Rosamond,  but  I  will  stay  if  you  promise 
not  to  be  offended  should  I  suddenly  be 
missino;.  You  see  I  have  so  lono;  been 
my  own  master,  that  if  the  freak  takes  me 
to  go  anywhere,  or  do  anything,  I  go, 
and  ask  no  one." 

"  We  will  not  trammel  your  old  bachelor 
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ways,"  she  laughed.  "  Come  and  go  when 
you  like,  Cecil ;  we  will  ask  no  questions, 
either  when  you  vanish  or  reappear." 

So  it  was  settled  that  Colonel  Egerton 
should  remain,  and  he  did  so. 

The  marriage  was  fixed  for  that  day 
month,  and  arrangements  for  the  happy 
event  went  briskly  on. 

The  Colonel  spoke  the  truth  when  he 
asserted  that  he  was  restless. 

He  went  away  sometimes  for  hours, 
sometimes  for  days,  and  said  nothing  of 
his  movements,  taking  Lady  Lynestone 
at  her  word,  and  resuming  his  place  in 
the  house  as  tlie  privileged  person  he 
was. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  Duchess  of  St  Ives, 
"  your  nephew  is  a  very  charming  man 
when  he  chooses,  but  surely  he  must  be 
some  very  near  relation  to  the  '  Wandering 
Jew  % '  He  never  seems  happy  two  days 
running  in  the  same  place.     What  a  very 
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uncomfortable    sort    of   husband    he    would 
make  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  is  not  very  happy," 
returned  Lady  Lynestone  leniently  ;  "  and 
I  do  not  mind  his  coming  and  going  as  he 
does  at  all." 

"  You  ever  were  a  kind  little  creature, 
Rosie,"  said  the  elder  woman  affectionately. 
*'  Lord  Carruthers  ought  to  be  w^ell  con- 
tented with  his  choice." 

"  I  think  he  is,"  she  answered,  half 
shyly,   "and  I  know  I  am  with  mine." 

He  had  entered  the  room  in  time  to 
hear  her  remark,  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  shoulder,  looking  lovingly  down 
into  her  speaking  face,  and  the  Duchess 
slipped  away  before  they  perceived  her 
absence. 

He  passed  his  arm  through  hers,  and 
drew  her  to  the  window.  Cecil  Egerton 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  garden 
with  bent  head. 
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'  My  darling,  Egerton  is  a  good  fellow, 
but  a  very  miserable  one,  I  fear ;  can 
we  do  nothing  to  dispel  the  clouds  which 
appear  to  envelop  him  ?  " 

The  Countess  watched  him,  and  her 
face  saddened. 

'*  I  wish  we  could,  but  I  don't  know 
how  it  is  to  be  done. 

Then  after  a  pause  she  added, — 

"  Eeginald,  I  cannot  bear  having 
secrets  from  you,  even  though  they  are 
other  people's.  I  must  tell  you  about 
poor  Cecil's  trouble,  and  you  will  feel 
for  him.  I  should  have  told  you  before, 
but  somehow  it  seems  to  throw  blame 
upon  Adela,  and  I  did  not  like  to  do 
that." 

"  Upon  Adela  ?  "  he  said,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  Yes,  dear,  Cecil  has  loved  her  for 
years,  and  it  appears  that  at  one  time 
he  was  engaged  to  her." 
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"  He  must  then  be  the  man  she  has 
so  long  worshipped  ! "  he  cried  excitedly. 
*'  My  darling,  you  must  throw  them 
together  again.  It  will  all  come  right 
yet,  I  hope." 

"  I  don't  know,  Keginald.  He  says 
she  gave  him  up  for  some  one  else,  and, 
strange  to  relate,  he  thought  you  were 
the  man  who  had  supplanted  him  until 
he  saw  you." 

"He  has  seen  his  rival  then?"  he 
asked,  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"  Evidently ! " 

He  looked  out  at  the  figure  pacing 
the  terrace. 

"  He  has  made  some  mistake,"  he  said 
decidedly.  "  I  am  convinced  that  he  is 
the  individual  for  whose  sake  Adela 
refused  me  three  times." 

"  Three  times  !  "  repeated  the  Count- 
ess, with  a  pained  start. 

"Just    so,  dearest,"    he    answered,  with 
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heartwliole  honesty,  "  and  she  cured  me 
by  showing  me  her  fervent  affection  and 
admiration  for  Cecil  Egerton." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  it  was  for  Cecil  ? " 

"  Certainly  not,  my  little  innocent." 

"  If  you  are  right,  Eeginald,"  she  said 
reflectively,  "  who  can  it  be  that  made 
him  so  jealous  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  imagine  !  Rosie,  why  don't 
you  ask  her  ? " 

"  Eex,"  she  replied,  "  1  will,  I  really 
will,  and  that  will  end  the  matter.  And 
now  I  want  your  advice.  Do  you  think  I 
might  invite  her  to  our  w^edding  ?  Then 
she  would  meet  Cecil,  and  who  knows 
what  might  take  place  ? "  she  ended 
brightly. 

"  You  must  not  let  him  know  she  is 
coming,"  he  laughed,  ''  or  he  would  be  off 
like  a  shot." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,"  she  said,, 
joining  in  his  fun  ;    "  and   I  have   decided 
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that  you  and  the  Duke  must  take  him  out 
shooting,  and  not  let  him  come  home  till 
nearly  dinner  time,  so  that  they  will  meet 
in  the  drawing:-room  when  the  fi^on^^f 
sounds,  and  there  will  be  no  loophole  for 
retreat." 

"  You're  a  clever  little  woman,  Eosie  ! " 
and  he   drew  her  closer  to  his   side. 

"  Mark  my  words,  it  will  all  come 
right  for  Adela  and  for  Egerton.  Poor 
Adela !  She  has  suffered  terribly ;  she 
has  such  a  strauge,  far  -  oflf,  pathetic 
look  now,  Eosie,  you  would  grieve  to 
see  it." 

"  I  am  sure  I  should — but,  Eex,  suppose 
she  won't  come  ?  " 

"  We  must  persuade  her.  I  think  she 
will,  for  she  is  very  fond  of  us  both,  and 
if  she  thought  her  absence  would  vex  us, 
she  would  put  her  own  sorrow  aside  and 
come.  She  is  very  unselfish  and  generous. 
What  exceedingly  nice  letters  she  wrote  to 
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us  both  when  she  heard  of  our  eno-aoe- 
ment !  You  can  tell  her,  Rosie,  how  very 
quiet  our  wedding  is  to  be." 

"  Of  course  I  will,  and  so  must  you. 
We  will  both  write." 

"  Very  well,  pet,  we  will.  Hullo  !  what 
has  become  of  Egerton  ?  I  thought  he 
was  training  for  a  place  in  the  Zoo  ;  but 
he  has  leno;thened  his  tether  this  time, 
and  taken  himself  out  of  sight,"  and  that 
was  the  last  they  saw  of  him  for  several 
days. 

Sir  Eichard  had  kept  his  word.  A  new 
Rectory  was  being  built  for  Bob  Lake,  close 
to  the  church,  and  he  had  made  a  deed 
of  gift  of  the  old  one  to  Mrs  Thorndyke. 

It  was  so  totally  unexpected  that  the 
thought  of  going  back  to  her  old  home, 
upset  her  even  more  than  leaving  it  had 
done.  Sir  Richard  was  standing,  with  a 
sad  and  bewildered  face,  talking  to  Horace. 
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"  My  boy,  what  things  women  are ! " 
he  said  impatiently.  "  One  never  knows 
how  to  take  them.  I  have  turned  Bob  out 
of  his  rightful  home,  because  poor  Thorn- 
dyke's  widow  nearly  broke  her  heart  at 
the  thought  of  leaving  it ;  and  now  it  is  her 
own  to  return  to  when  she  likes,  and  she 
receives  the  news  with  a  flood  of  tears, 
enousfh  to  shake  a  man's  nerves  for  the  re- 
mainder  of  his  life.  I  thought  she  would 
be  overjoyed,  and  I'm  disappointed ! " 

"  That  is  just  it.  Sir  Richard ;  she  is 
orer-joyed,"  said  Horace,  with  a  smile. 
"  The  happiness  was  almost  too  much  for 
her.  She  had  dreaded  g-oins;  out  into 
the  world  to  find  a  new  home,  but  she 
had  strung  up  her  nerves  to  bear  it.  Sud- 
denly all  the  j)ressure  has  been  removed, 
and  the  relief  has  been  too  great  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  words.  She  is  unstrung,  now 
that  the  strain  is  over ;  I  can  understand 
her  feeling-s." 
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In  another  moment  Adela  made  a  third 
in  the  group. 

She  came  up  to  the  Baronet  with  both 
hands  outstretched,  and  a  look  of  excite- 
ment upon  her  pale  face. 

"  How  good  you  are  ! "  she  said  simply. 
"  Poor  mother !  next  to  losing  dear  father, 
came  losing  her  home  in  the  scale  of  sorrow, 
and  you  have  given  her  back  this  great  com- 
fort. Oh  !  Sir  Eichard,  let  me  thank  you  for 
her,  until  she  can  find  words  to  do  so  herself." 

"  Is  she  really  pleased  ? "  he  asked 
dubiously. 

"  Pleased  !  "  she  echoed.  "  The  word 
does  not  one  quarter  express  her  thank- 
fulness, nor  mine,"  she  added. 

"  Well,  Adela,  I  am  very,  very  glad  to 
have  been  of  some  little  use  to  you  and 
your  mother, '  he  said,  with  a  gratified 
look.  "  My  dear,  may  you  both  be  very 
happy  in  your  old  home.  You  will  find 
every  thing  there  just  as  you  left  it." 
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So  Mrs  Thorndyke  and  Adela  returned 
to  Winsthorpe  Old  Eectory,  as  it  was  now 
called,  and  their  first  act  was  to  place  a 
white  cross  over  their  dear  one's  resting- 
place.  It  was  very  chaste  and  pure-look- 
ing, and  massive  too,  standing  alone  in  the 
bend  of  the  chancel  in  a  little  garden,  and 
they  planted  ferns  and  flowers  about,  to 
keep  it  bright  and  beautiful. 

Adela  and  her  mother  were  falling  back 
into  their  old  places  in  the  parish.  Every 
one  appealed  to  them  as  of  yore.  Bob 
Lake  had  gone  away  for  a  time,  but  was 
shortly  to  return,  and  take  possession  of  his 
new  home. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  ''  locum  tenens  "  had 
been  found  to  take  his  duties,  who,  unfor- 
tunately, seemed  to  give  satisfaction  to  no 
one,  from  Sir  Eichard  to  the  poorest  man 
in  the  parish.  So  he  did  not  have  a  very 
lively  time  of  it. 

One  afternoon,  as  Adela  was  dressing  a 
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cross  of  blossoms  to  place  upon  her  father's 
grave,  Horace  and  Lilian  came  in  to  after- 
noon tea. 

"  I  won't  be  long,  Lil,"  said  Adela,  "  but 
I  want  just  to  carry  these  flowers  to  the 
churchyard.  You  won't  mind  chatting 
with  mother  till  I  come  back,  will 
you  ? " 

"  Not  I ;  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  get 
rid  of  you,"  answered  her  friend  brightly. 
"  And  Horace  shall  be  your  beast  of 
burden,  won't  you,   dear  ?  " 

"Eather!"  he  exclaimed,  jumping  up, 
and  taking  forcible  possession  of  the 
tin. 

"  Don't,  Horace  1  you  will  spill  the 
water  !  "  she  cried.  "  See  !  you  have  upset 
it  all  down  your  trousers." 

''Well  if  I  have,"  he  laughed,  "  it  won't 
hurt." 

''But  our  carpets  will!  What  a  slop 
you     are     making  1      There    won't    be     a 
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drop  left  in  it  by  the  time  we  get 
there." 

"  Then  you  shall  carry  a  jug  of  water 
to  refill  it,"  he  decided ;  and  thus  laden, 
the   two    went    off   side    by    side. 

The  corner  where  the  Eector  rested  was 
hidden  from  the  path  they  traversed  by 
the  church  wall ;  and  when  they  turned 
the  sudden  angle,  a  man  was  leaning  over 
the  grave,  placing  on  it  a  rarely  beautiful 
wreath  of  w^hite   flowers. 

At  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  he  looked 
up,  and  the  eyes  of  Adela  Thorndyke  and 
Cecil   Egerton   met   once   more. 

A  spasm  of  uncontrollable  joy  swept 
through  her  heart,  and  set  it  beating 
wildly,  but  Horace  was  by  her  side  again, 
and  Cecil's  looks  and  words  were  cold. 

**  I  came  to  visit  my  old  friend's  rest- 
ing-place," he  said  gravely,  taking  off 
his  hat  to  her  ;  ''  but  I  had  no  idea  of 
intruding   upon  you,   believe  me." 
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"  My  mother  would  be  glad  to  see  you  ; 
she  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
flowers,"  faltered  poor  Adela,  extending 
her  hand,  which  he  touched  as  a  stranger 
might  do. 

''  I  have  felt  very  much  grieved  at  the 
loss  of  my  old  brother  officer,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  some  show  of  feeling,  "  and 
can  sympathise  with  you  and  Mrs  Thorn- 
dyke  in  your  trouble." 

Tears  rolled  up  into  the  girl's  eyes,  and 
blinded  her,  and  held  her  voice  captive. 

Again  he  touched  her  finger-tips,  and 
again  he  raised  his  hat,  and  once  more 
she   was  alone. 

They  had  yet  again  met  and  parted. 
Horace  had  moved  on  among  the  tomb- 
stones, but  seeing  that  the  Colonel  was 
gone,  he   returned  to  Adela's  side. 

"  Are  you  read}^  to  place  the  flowers, 
Dela  ? "  he  asked,  taking  no  notice  of  her 
sad  and  agitated  face. 
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"Do  it  for  me  to-day,  Horace,"  she 
answered,  leaning  up  against  the  church 
for  support.  "I  —  I  —  don't  feel  very 
well." 

He  did  as  she  bade  him,  then  drew  her 
hand  within  his  arm. 

"Come,  Dela,"  he  said  kindly,  "I 
shall  take  you  home  ;  you're  not  the 
thing,  and  ought  not  to  have  come 
out  at  all.  You  "tnust  have  change  of 
air." 

But  for  all  that  he  felt  certain  that 
Cecil  Egerton  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
sudden  indisposition. 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  shall,"  she  answered 
wearily.  "  Lady  Lynestone  wants  me  so 
ver}^  much  to  go  down  to  her  wedding, 
and  does  not  object  to  my  black  gar- 
ments. I  have  no  heart  for  it,  Horace ; 
but  since  she  and  Lord  Carruthers  are, 
next  to  you  and  Lil  and  Sir  Kichard,  my 
dearest  friends,   I  hardly  see  my  way   to 
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refusiug,  when  they  make  such  a  point  of 
it,  and  they  assure  me  it  is  to  be  a  very 
quiet  affair." 

"  Of  course  you  must  go  !  "  he  said  de- 
cidedly, and  chatted  on  till  they  reached 
the   old  Eectory. 

And  Cecil  Egerton  stood,  unseen,  watch- 
ing them  ascend  the  hill,  gnawing  the 
ends  of  his  brown  moustache  fiercely  the 
while. 

"  Fool  that  I  was  to  come  here/'  he 
muttered,  as  he  struck  ofi"  for  the  road 
leading  to  the   station. 

She  went  up  to  her  own  chamber 
when  they  reached  the  Eectory,  and 
Horace  beckoned  Lilian   from   the    room. 

"  That  confounded  old  young  man  has 
turned  up  again,  Lil,"  he  said,  "  and  has 
upset  poor  Dela,  just  as  she  was  getting 
a  little  better.  She  has  gone  upstairs ; 
don't  you  think  you  had  better  go  and 
look  after  her  ?  " 
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"  What,  Cecil  Egerton  !  "  cried  Lilian  ; 
"  and  you  say  he  has  gone  again  ? " 

"  I  didn't  say  so,  Lil,  but  I  haven't  a 
doubt  of  it.  He  looked  more  like  the 
ghost  in  Hamlet  than  ever.  Evidently 
tragedy  is  the  gentleman's  line ;  an  in- 
sufferably pretentious  fellow.  I  feel  quite 
antagonistic  towards  him." 

"Never  mind  your  feelings,  old  man, 
think  of  Dela's.  Can't  you  stop  him  any- 
how ?  " 

"  I  ?  Bless  me,  child,  you  must  be  los- 
ing your  reason  ;  I  don't  even  know  the 
man.  How  can  I  run  after  him  and  say, 
'  Hi !  you  here,  my  Lilian  says  you're  to 
come  back  ? ' " 

"  No,  no,  of  course  you  can't ;  but,  oh  ! 
Horace,   I  am  so  sorry  for  Scamp." 

And  she  hurried  upstairs  after  her 
friend. 

Horace  stood  looking  at  her  retreating 
form. 
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"  I  always  felt  sure  there  was  some 
one,  but  I  am  sorry  it  is  that  fellow,"  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  disgust,  and  turned  into 
the  drawing-room  to  keep  Mrs  Thorndyke 
from  looking  after  the  girls,  and,  all  praise 
to  his  discretion,  he  did  not  mention 
Adela's  meeting  with  her  father's  old 
friend. 

"  Oh  !  Lilian,  Lilian  ! "  cried  Adela,  as 
she  clasped  her  in  her  arms,  "  I  have 
seen  him  again ;  and  my  heart  will 
break.'' 


CHAPTEK    IX. 


LORD   AND    LADY    LYNESTONE. 


HEN  Colonel  Egerton  returned 
to  Lynestone,  he  was  more 
thoughtful,  more  sad,  than  ever. 
There  was  a  new  vein  of  bitterness  and 
moroseness  in  his  sjDeeches,  and  thoughts, 
which  somewhat  astonished  his  hearers ; 
but  preparations  for  the  wedding  kept 
them  all  fully  occupied,  and  they  had 
but  little  time  to  analyse  the  feelings  of 
the  cynical  Colonel. 

After     much      persuasion,     Adela      had 
promised  to  come  a  few  days  prior  to  the 
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wedding,  so  as  to  see  a  little  of  Rosamond 
before  she  should  leave  Lynestone  with 
her  husband,  and  the  Countess  was  look- 
ing forward  to  her  visit  very  much,  and 
drove  to  the  station  to  meet  her,  Cecil 
having  been  spirited  away  to  a  distant 
cover  after  the  long  tails. 

The  meeting  between  the  friends  was 
a  very  warm  one,  and  Rosamond  talked 
to  Adela  about  Lord  Carruthers  without 
reserve,  letting  her  know  fully  that  she 
was  aware  of  the  love  for  her  which  had 
existed  so  long  in  his  heart,  and  thus 
they  chatted  on  until  Lynestone  came 
in  sight. 

"Is  it  not  a  dear  old  place,  Adela  ? " 
she  said,  as  the  girl's  eyes  rested  upon 
it  in  deep  admiration.  "  You  know  it 
would  have  belonged  to  our  mutual 
friend,  my  husband's  nephew,  if  Lord 
Lynestone  had  not  married  me,"  and  she 
looked  intently  at   Adela,  whose   speaking 
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face  changed  painfully.  ''  What !  don't 
you  still  like  Colonel  Egerton  ? "  asked 
the  wicked  little  Countess,  in  feigned 
surprise. 

"  We  used  to  be  friends  once,"  she 
faltered,  "  but  we  have  scarcely  met  for 
years." 

"  Well !  he  has  not  forgotten  you, 
Adela ;  but  stay,  I  must  tell  you  the  rest 
w^hen  we  get  indoors.  Here  is  the  avenue, 
is  it  not  a  grand  one  ?  Would  it  not 
have  been  strange  if  you  had  been  the 
mistress  here,  instead  of  me  ? "  she 
laughed. 

Adela  Thorndyke  flushed  hotly,  and 
followed  her  hostess  from  the  carriage 
up  the  steps,  into  the  fine  old  hall,  and 
the  oaken  staircase,  into  a  room  like  a 
fairy's  bower,  which  had  been  j)repared 
expressly  for  her,  all  satin  wood,  and 
pale  blue  satin  and  lace,  with  delicate 
cretonne  upon  the  walls. 
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"  I  call  this  the  '  girls'  chamber,' "  said 
Lady  Lynestone.  "  I  don't  fancy  they 
appreciate  majestic  old  apartments,  which 
look  as  though  a  dozen  ghosts  may 
tenant  them  at  night.  What  do  you 
say,  Adela  ? " 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  ghosts,"  she 
answered,  with  a  smile ;  "  and  this  room 
is  too  utterly  charming,  but  I  am  very 
coDservative.  I  should  like  the  old 
rooms  to  be  kept  as  they  are,  it  would 
seem   sacrilege  to  alter  them." 

"  You  would  have  won  Lord  Lyne- 
stone's  heart  by  such  a  speech,"  said 
Eosamond  warmly.  Then  after  a  pause, 
she  took  her  by  both  hands,  and  looked 
into  her  face.  "  Adela,  if  Lord  Lynestone 
had  known  that  his  nephew  loved  a  girl 
like  you,  who  would  have  cherished  the 
old  place,  and  followed  out  his  wishes^ 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  he  would 
ever  have  married,"  she  said  earnestly. 
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"  Who  said  his  nephew  loved  m-e  ? " 
asked  Adela,  her  voice  shaking  with 
agitation.  "  I  have  never  told  you  so, 
Rosamond." 

''No,  but  he  has." 

"  He  !    when  ?  "    she  gasped. 

"  Nearly  a  month  ago,  when  he  first 
arrived  in  England.  He  came  down  to 
try  and  prevent  my  marrying  Reginald, 
being  under  some  mis-impression  that  he 
had  behaved  badly  to  you." 

"  How  very  unfortunate  ! "  said  the 
girl. 

"  Not  at  all,  when  they  met  he 
found  he  had  made  a  mistake.  By- 
the  -  bye,  Adela,  who  ivas  the  gentle- 
man whom  he  mistook  for  Lord  Car- 
Tuthers  ?  " 

Poor  Adela  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  when  she  removed  them 
she  was  very   w^hite. 

"  Rosamond,   what    did     he     tell  you  ?  " 
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she  asked,  with  sudden  calmless.  "  I 
cannot  lose   your  good  opinion." 

"  He  told  me  that  you  and  he  were 
engaged,  and  that  he  loved  you  dearly, 
and  believed  in  your  affection  for  him, 
but  that  you  held  clandestine  meetings 
with  another,  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
Lord  Carruthers ;  that  he  had  heard  words 
of  love  between  you,  and  had  seen  him 
give  you  love  letters." 

"Did  you  believe  this  of  me,  Eosa- 
mond  ? "  she  asked,  with  feeling. 

"  No,  Adela  !  Both  Reginald  and 
I  feel  sure  you  can  give  some  explana- 
tion, however  black  it  looked  against 
you." 

"  Thanks,"  she  said  heartily,  pressing, 
her  hand. 

Then  again  she  flushed. 

"  Does  Lord  Carruthers  know  all  that  ?  "' 

"Yes;  I  told  him." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 
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"  He  told  me  to  ask  you  for  the  truth, 
Dek." 

''You  shall  have  it,"  she  answered,  with 
feeling,  **  because  you  trusted  me.  It  was 
Horace  Lake.  You  know  we  have  been 
friends  from  childhood,  but  perhaps  you 
do  not  know  that  for  a  very  long  time 
his  love  for  Lilian  Freemantle  was  a  pro- 
hibited thing." 

"  Yes,  I  knew  that  too ;  she  told  me 
what  an  angel  you  had  been  to  her  in 
her  trouble." 

"  She  did  not  tell  you  all  I  had  suffered 
for  her  sake,"  replied  Adela  with  a  sad 
smile,  '*  for  she  did  not  know  it  herself ! 
I  never  told  her  why  Cecil  and  I 
parted." 

"  Why  was  it,  dear  ?  " 

"  I  used  to  do  Mercury  for  them,  and 
convey  their  love-letters,  and  Cecil  sur- 
prised Horace  and  me  together,  and 
Horace  dropped  a  part  of  one  of  his  letters 
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to  Lilian,  and  Cecil  picked  it  up,  and 
naturally  it  seemed  to  him  to  have  been 
written  to  me." 

''Did  you  tell  him  that  it  was  not?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  asked  him  to  trust  me,  and 
he  couldn't.  He  would  not  be  satisfied 
without  an  explanation  of  everything, 
which  I  could  not  give  him,  for,  of  course, 
I  could  not  betray  Lilian's  confidence  ; 
and,  Eosamond,  it  seems  as  if  fate  were 
against  me.  We  met  ao;ain  at  Mentone, 
and  Horace  was  with  me  ;  and  only  a  few 
clays  since  we  met  once  more  at  my 
fathers  grave,  and  Horace  was  there  too, 
for  he  had  carried  down  my  flowers." 

''  Well,  dear,  you  may  meet  again, 
and  if  so,  you  surely  will  tell  him  the 
truth  ;  it  cannot  hurt  Lilian  now." 

"Gladly  would  I  if  he  were  to  ask  me  ; 
but  I  could  not  volunteer  such  informa- 
tion. It  would  be  like  inviting  him  to 
come  back  to  me." 
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*'  And  suppose  you  did  ask  him  ?  He 
loves  you  ! " 

"It  is  very  easy  to  say  that,  Eose  ; 
but  put  yourself  in  my  place.  If  Lord 
Carruthers  had  misjudged  and  mistrusted 
you,  ivould  you  do  it  ? " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shouldn't,"  she  con- 
fessed, "  but  I  should  be  very  miser- 
able." 

"  So  have  I  been,  Heaven  knows  ! " 

"  Poor  girl  !  Well,  there  is  nothing 
so  soothing  as  a  cup  of  tea.  Come  into 
my  boudoir,  and  we  will  finish  our 
talk." 

Lord  Carruthers  joined  them  later, 
and  a  friendly  greeting  took  place  be- 
tween them.  Then  they  parted  to  dress 
for  dinner. 

Adela  looked  very  beautiful  as  she 
entered  the  drawing-room,  with  her  half- 
cut  dress-body  of  black  crape  and  white 
lisse,    in    startling   relief    against    her   fair 
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neck,  without  an  ornament  of  any  sort, 
save  a  bunch  of  scarlet  mountain  ash- 
berries,  which  the  Countess  had  pinned 
upon  her  left  shoulder. 

Lady  Lynestone  was  sitting  upon  the 
sofa  in  earnest  conversation  with  Cecil 
Egerton,  and  Adela  had  advanced  far 
into  the  apartment  before  she  noticed 
who  her  companion  was. 

When  she  did  so  she  stopped,  and 
involuntarily  pressed  her  hand  against 
her  heart  to  still  its  w^ild  pulsation, 
and  would  have  fled,  but  for  the 
Countess's  detaining  voice. 

"  I  am  glad  to  bring  old  friends  to- 
gether," she  said,  in  her  pleasant,  easy 
w^ay.  *'  You  have  not  met  for  some 
time,"  she  asserted. 

"  Pardon  me.  Miss  Thorndyke  and 
I  have  met  very  lately." 

"  Of  course.  How  stupid  I  am  !  Why, 
you  told  me  only  this  afternoon  that  you 
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and  Cecil  met  at  your  father's  grave  when 
you  and  Horace  Lake  were  carrying  flowers 
there." 

Horace  Lake  !  He  remembered  the  name 
at  once,  and  how  Scamp  had  talked  of  him 
up  in  the  old  tree,  where  they  had  sat  to- 
gether when  she  was  but  a  child. 

"  Horace  Lake  ! "  he  repeated,  with  a 
strange  look.  "  I  had  certainly  seen  the 
young  man  before,  but  I  was  unaware  who 
he  was." 

"  The  young  man  ! "  laughed  the 
Countess.  "  Why,  Cecil,  one  would  think 
he  had  come  down  to  measure  you  for  a 
new  coat,  to  hear  your  scornful  accents. 
Horace  Lake  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  and 
thoroughly  nice,  and  more — he  is  as  true  as 
steel.  Did  you  ever  meet  Lilian  Free- 
mantle  ?  Well,  he  has  been  engaged  to 
lier  ever  since  they  were  boy  and  girl  to- 
gether, and  his  constancy  was  wonderful, 
through    the    roughest    weather ;    for    her 
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stern  parent  would  not  let  her  see  him  or 
speak  to  him.  But  dear  Adela  stood  by 
them  through  thick  and  thin,  and  even 
managed  at  last  to  wheedle  Sir  Kichard, 
who  was  said  to  be  adamant,  into  forofiv- 
ing  her.  and  permitting  the  engagement. 
When  are  they  going  to  be  married, 
Adela  ?  " 

"  In  the  spring,"  she  answered,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Well,  you  can  tell  Colonel  Egerton 
the  rest,  dear,  for  I  must  ask  you  to  ex- 
cuse me  one  moment.  My  son  won't 
sleep  unless  I  go  and  kiss  him  before 
dinner,"  and  Lady  Lynestone  was  across 
the  room  and  out  of  the  door  before 
either  of  them  could  stop   her. 

"  Adela,  is  all  this  true  ? "  asked  Cecil 
Egerton,  standing  before  her,  and  looking 
full  into  her  wonderful,  steadfast  eyes. 

"It  is  all  true,"  she  answered,  meetinor 
his  gaze  fully. 
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"  Then  in  Heaven's  name,  why  have 
we  been  all  these  weary  years  apart  ?  "  he 
cried  passionately. 

"  Because  you  had  no  faith  in  me,"  she 
replied,  with  quivering  lips  ;  "  and  if  the 
years  have  been  weary  ones  to  you,  they 
have  been  equally  so  to  me,  Cecil." 

"  Adela,  ivhij  did  you  not  tell  me  %  "  he 
continued,  with  feeling.  "  See  how  our 
lives  have  been  wasted  and  spoilt." 

"  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  could  not  be- 
tray the  confidence  of  others.  They  trusted 
me,  Cecil." 

"  And  I  did  not !  "  he  exclaimed  bitterly. 

*'  No,  you  did  not." 

"  Well,  I  have  been  punished  for  my 
fault.  My  deepest  sorrow  now,  is  that 
you  have  sufi'ered  too  ;  but  I  have  learnt 
wisdom.  I  know  what  you  are  to  me  to 
the  full.  Darling,  I  shall  not  err  again. 
Adela,  can  you  forgive  me,  and  will  you 
take  me  back  '\ " 
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Then  she  stretched  out  both  her  hands 
to  him,  and  he  drew  her  to  his  breast,  and 
folded  her  lovingly  in  his  arms. 

"  We  shall  never  misunderstand  each 
other  again.  Scamp,"  he  said  softly,  as  he 
stooped  and  kissed  her. 

"  I  hope  not,  Cecil  ;  I  could  not  bear 
much  more,  and  I  fear  you  will  find  all 
the  Scamp  in  me  gone — the  old  name  has 
well-nigh  fallen  into  disuse  now." 

"  It  will  all  come  back  when  you  are 
happy,  dearest,  and  it  shall  be  my  pleasure 
to  make  you  so,  believe  me." 

"  I  do,"  she  said  gently,  looking  up  at 
him  with  a  smile. 

"  Darling,  let  it  be  a  double  wedding. 
Rosamond  would  be  very  pleased,  and  I 
could  take  my  wife  back  with  me  to  Malta." 

"  No,  Cecil,  it  could  not  be  so  soon.  I 
should  not  like  to  leave  my  mother  at  such 
short  notice.  If  you  want  me,  you  must 
wait  a  little." 
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"  Darling,  do  you  really  love  me  still  ? " 
he  asked  earnestly. 

"  If  I  had  not  loved  you  still,  Cecil, 
should  I  have  tivice  chosen  you  ? "  she 
asked,  with  a  smile.  "  Is  there  not  the 
old  leaven  of  mistrust  in  your  ques- 
tion ? " 

"  Adela,  you  do  not  know  how  I  love 
you,"  he  said  passionately.  "It  is  es- 
sential to  my  happiness  to  feel  that  I  am 
the  one  man  in  the  world  for  you,  and 
that  you  could  not  wed  any  other." 

"  Cecil,  dear  !  "  she  replied  softly, 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  confidingly  ; 
"  had  it  been  possible  that  any  other 
could  be  aught  to  me,  I  should  have 
married  long  ago.  I  have  been  sorely 
tempted,  but  I  could  not  put  aside  love 
for  worldly  advantage.  If  I  could  have 
forgotten  you,  and  our  plighted  troth,  I 
should  not  be  free  now." 

"Thank    Heaven    that  you    could    not," 
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he  murmured  fervently ;  "  but,  dear  one, 
wlien  will  you  make  me  happy  ? " 

"  If  you  will  return  with  me  to  Wins- 
thorpe  we  will  settle  that  with  mother," 
she  said  kindly,  and  the  Countess  entered 
the  room  with  Lord  Carruthers. 

"  Eosamond,  how  shall  I  ever  thank 
you  ? "  said  Colonel  Egerton,  going  forward 
to  meet  her.  "  I  see  that  you  planned  this 
meeting  !  " 

"  I  did — that  is,  we  did,"  she  laughed, 
with  a  bright  confiding  glance  at  Lord 
Carruthers.  "We  thought  it  so  sad  that 
you  and  Adela  should  both  be  miserable, 
when  you  might  be  so  very  happy ;  but 
we  had  to  go  very  quietly  to  work  or 
we  should  have  scared  her  away.  She 
had  no  idea  you  were  here,  till  you 
met  in  this  room." 

"  And  now  I  want  her  to  marry  me  at 
once,  but  she  says  no." 

"  Perhaps    she    wishes    to    prove    your 
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faith  in  her,  for  the  sake  of  her  own 
future  happiness,"  said  Lady  Lynestone 
wickedly. 

"  She  need  not  be  afraid,"  returned 
Cecil ;  ''  I  will  never  risk  losing  her  again." 

"  Hear,  hear ! "  laughed  the  Countess. 
*'  Adela,  dear,  do  not  forget  that." 

"  I  shall  not,"  replied  the  girl,  in  a  low 
Toice,  slipping  her  hand  into  that  of  her 
friend,  "  and  I  am  so  happy ! " 

The  marriage  of  Lady  Lynestone  and 
Lord  Carruthers  was,  as  they  had  decided, 
a  very  quiet  one,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  a  remarkably  pretty  affair,  for  the 
vicar  of  her  parish  had  been  anxious  to 
do  her  honour,  in  return  for  all  the  cheer- 
ful help  she  had  ever  rendered  him  in  his 
work  ;  and  the  church  was  decorated  with 
beautiful  white  blossoms,  and  the  aisles 
were  laid  with  crimson  cloth,  and  from 
the    churchyard    gate    to    the    altar     little 
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children  dressed  in  white,  stood  with 
baskets  of  flo\v^ers,  to  strew  the  path  of 
the  bride,  while  her  tenantry  had  marked 
her  way  with  arches  of  evergreens  and 
bright  bunting. 

As  a  widow  she  had  no  bridesmaids ; 
but  Adela,  for  once  dressed  in  grey,  held 
her  bouquet  and  gloves. 

The  costume  of  the  Countess  was 
simply  exquisite.  The  tenderest  hue  of 
silver  grey  satin,  richly  worked  in  silver 
and  seed  pearls,  with  ornaments  to  match, 
\vith  tiny  ostrich  feathers  in  her  hair, 
fastened  in  with  pins  of  silver  and  pearls, 
and  a  rare  old  lace  veil  upon  her  head, 
falling  far  over  her  lovely  dress  behind. 

There  were  no  tears  at  the  wedding, 
and  very  few  invited  guests. 

The  Duke  of  St  Ives  after  all  gave 
away  the  bride,  to  set  Colonel  Egerton  at 
liberty  to  be  liord  Carruthers'  best  man ; 
and  the  young  couple,  who,  even  at  their 
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ages  had  tasted  sorrow  as  well  as  joy, 
drove  back  to  Lynestone  to  the  recherche 
breakfast,  hand  clasped  in  hand. 

Colonel  Egerton  accompanied  Adela  to 
Winsthorpe,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
Mrs  Thorndyke  as  her  future  son-in-law. 
She  had  seen  her  daughter's  mental  pain 
again  and  again,  and  longed  to  alleviate 
it,  and  now  it  was  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

If  one  pang  of  regret  shot  through  her 
heart  at  the  idea  of  parting  with  Adela, 
and  living  the  rest  of  her  life  in  solitude, 
she  did  not  let  her  know  it. 

The  news  of  Miss  Thorndyke's  engage- 
ment spread  quickly  through  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  heard  with  vastly  dif- 
ferent feelings  by  her  friends. 

Horace  and  Lilian  learnt  the  good  news 
with  unfeigned  pleasure,  although  the 
former  expressed  his  wish  in  confidence 
to  his  future  wife  that  it  had  been  to  any 
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other  man,  but  he  found  that  Colonel 
Egerton  improved  upon  acquaintance,  and 
even  that  faint  regret  passed  away. 

Both  he  and  Lilian  considered  no  one 
good  enough  for  Dela,  but  they  grew  to 
like  the  man  she.  had  chosen. 

Sir  Kichard  smiled  sadly  when  they  told 
him. 

"  I  always  knew  there  must  be  some- 
one," he  said.  "  May  she  be  very,  very 
happy ;  there  is  no  better  girl  than  Adela. 
Thorn  dyke." 

And  his  mind  reverted  to  that  day  when 
he  had  taken  her  to  see  his  treasures,  and 
had  told  her  of  his  love. 

Bob  Lake  was  not  more  than  human,, 
and  he  told  himself  bitterly  that  the  last 
ray  of  hope  must  now  be  excluded  from 
his  heart,  and  he  determined  not  to  re- 
turn to  Winsthorpe  until  Adela's  wedding 
was  over. 
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It  was  settled  at  last  that  she  and 
Lilian  should  be  married  upon  the  first 
day  of  spring,  and  Cecil  returned  mean- 
while to  take  the  command  of  his  regi- 
ment at  Malta,  thinking  the  intervening 
months  an  eternity. 

They  ran  by  quickly  with  Adela — she 
had  so  much  to  do  preparing  her  trous- 
seau, and  so  many  things  to  think 
about. 

The  old  troubled  look  had  gradually 
passed  away  from  her  beautiful  face,  and 
she  was  daily  growing  more  like  the  Scamp 
of  yore. 

March  came  round  again,  and  with 
it  the  w^edding-day  of  both  Lilian  and 
Adela. 

For  many  weeks  Sir  Richard  and  Mr 
Lake  had  held  long  and  earnest  consulta- 
tions, which  evidently  had  afforded  the 
man  of  law  satisfaction,  and  on  the  eve 
of    the    wedding-day    Horace    and    Lilian 
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were  to  sign  the  marriage  settlements, 
Mrs  Thorn  dyke  and  Adela  being  invited 
to   be  present  as   witnesses. 

That  evening  was  never  forgotten  by  any 
of  the  party  assembled. 

"Lilian,"  said  her  father,  with  feeling, 
"  I  hope  the  arrangements  which  I  have 
made,  and  which  Mr  Lake  has  carried 
out  for  me,  will  meet  with  your  approval, 
and  that  they  will  be  for  the  happiness 
of  both  you  and  Horace.  As  for  you," 
he  continued,  giving  his  future  son-in-law 
a  sharp  slap  on  the  back,  "  I  have  no  son 
of  my  own,  so  you  must  be  one  to  me. 
I  can't  think  of  your  running  away  with 
Lilian  for  longer  than  the  honeymoon. 
Your  future  name,  my  boy,  will  be  Horace 
Lake  Freemantle,  and  if  interest  can  get 
the  old  title  conferred  upon  you  at  my 
death,  it  shall  be  done ;  otherwise  it  will 
lapse  at  my  demise,  as  there  are  no  male 
Freemantles  left — I  have  outlived  my  race.. 
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For  the  rest,  I  have  divided  my  property 
now,  so  that  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  I  have  made  others  hap- 
pier. For  Lilian  and  Adela,  my  real 
daughter,  and  my  daughter  in  affection, 
I  have  drawn  out  deeds  of  gifts  for 
thirty  thousand  pounds  each,  to  render 
them  independent  of  their  husbands,"  he 
added,  pinching  Lilian's  cheeks.  "  Five 
thousand  I  have  given  to  Mrs  Thorndyke, 
to  help  her  keep  up  the  old  Eectory,  and 
thirty  thousand  to  Master  Horace,  to 
render  him  independent  of  his  wife  and 
me,  upon  the  understanding  that  he 
takes  my  name  as  I  have  before  said, 
and  makes  his  home  with  me  at  Marsden 
Hall." 

"  Oh  !  father,  how  generous  you  are  !  " 
cried  Lilian ;  '*  but  why  rob  yourself  for 
us  like  this  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  I  have  never  lived  up  to 
my  income  ;    it  has  been  accumulating  for 
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years.  You  may  as  well  have  the  money. 
I  have  not  encroached  upon  the  estate. 
That  will  be  the  property  of  Horace  and 
yourself  at  my  death,  and  strictly  en- 
tailed upon  your  heirs,  male  and  female, 
if  you  are  blessed  with  them;  if  not,  you 
can  make  a  museum  of  the  old  place, 
and  a  park  for  the  people ;  but  I  hope 
the  generations  of  Freematles  may  yet 
reside  here.  And  now  I  don't  think  I 
have  any  more  to  say,  except  that  I  wish 
you  all  much  happiness." 

And  he  looked  from  Lilian  to  Horace, 
and  then  let  his  eyes  rest  with  a  kindly 
light  upon  Adela  Thorndyke,  who  advanced 
with  tears  in  her  own,  and  clasped  his 
hand  wordlessly,  while  Mrs  Thorndyke 
took  possession  of  his  other  hand,  and 
thanked  him  with  much  emotion  for  his 
kindness  to  her  and  to  her  child. 

"  Sir  Richard,"  said  Horace,  after  a 
pause,  "  you  have  not  taken  the  wind  out 
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of  my  sails,  but  you  have  filled  them  so 
suddenly  with  fortune's  best  breezes  that 
you  have  fairly  overturned  my  powers 
of  speech.  I  am  proud  indeed  to  bear 
your  time-honoured  name,  and  it  shall  be 
mv  earnest  endeavour  never  to  tarnish 
it.  Lilian  will,  I  know,  rejoice  to  remain 
in  her  old  home.  It  was,  I  think,  her 
one  trial  in  marrying  me  that  she  must 
leave  you  and  Marsden  Hall.  For  my^ 
self,  it  is  dear  to  me  for  her  sake  and 
yours,  who  have  been  so  good  to  me ; 
and,  lastly,  thank  you  for  your  handsome 
gift.  Independence  is  pleasant  to  all 
men,  and  to  most  women.  I  thank  you 
heartily  for  all  you  have  so  generously 
done  for  us  both ;  the  more  so  as  I  ex- 
pected nothing  from  you,  for  you  told 
me  plainly  that  those  were  the  terms  of 
my  acceptance  as  Lilian's  suitor." 

"  I  never  meant  it,  my   boy  ;    my  wish 
was  to  prove  the  disinterestedness  of  your 
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afFection,"    laughed    the   baronet ;     "  so    we 
will  shake  hands  upon  the  contract." 

The  following  morning  Sir  Eichard 
tapped  early  at  his  daughter's  door. 

"Are  you  up,  Lilian?"   he  asked. 

"Yes,  papa,  up  and  dressed,  and  alone. 
Won't  you  come  in  ?  " 

"  No,  dear ;  I  want  you  to  come  with 
me,"  and  he  led  her  to  the  oratory,  and 
opened  the  door. 

"  We  must  share  everything  from  hence- 
forth, darling,"  he  said.  "  I  have  had  a 
second  key  made  for  you  ;  it  is  my  wed- 
ding present,  Lilian.  You  will  from  now, 
I  hope,  be  able  to  realise  what  your 
mother  was  to  me,  by  the  light  of  your 
own  love  for  your  husband.  This  is  your 
mother's  picture  m  life,  and  her  effigy  in 
death,  my  child !  They  have  been  my 
best-loved  companions.  Visit  them  now 
when  you  like — let  them  be  yours  too," 
VOL.  III.  0 
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and  kissing  her  fondly  he  left  her  alone 
witli  her  mother's  likeness. 

Tears  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

"  How  very,  very  lovely ! "  she  mur- 
mured. "  Oh  !  mother,  if  you  had  only 
lived  !     What  have  I  not  lost  in  you  !  " 

Half-an-hour  later  she  returned  to  her 
bedroom,  pale,  but  peaceful  and  quiet. 

The  church  bells  rang  out. 

It  was  a  gala  day  for  the  w^hole  parish, 
and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  to 
marry  the  two  couples,  three  of  whom 
were  prime  favourites  in  the  neighbour- 
ing country  side. 

The  girls  were  to  be  dressed  alike,  in 
rich  white  satin,  trimmed  with  rare  old 
Spanish  point,  with  veils  to  match,  with 
real  orange  blossoms,  and  myrtle  flowers. 

The  two  carriao-es  containino;  the  brides 
drove  up  to  the  church  simultaneously ; 
and  as  the  two  girls  walked  up  the  path 
together,   one   upon  her  father's   arm,    and 
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the  other  upon  her  mother's,  there  was 
a  hush  of  admiration  from  the  rustic 
cro^Ycl ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  say 
which  looked  the  most  beautiful  ;  and 
not  one  of  the  twelve  bridesmaids,  who 
stood  six  on  either  side,  and  fell  in  two 
and  two  behind  them,  as  they  passed 
on,  could  compete  with  either  for  the 
palm  of  beauty. 

The  organ  pealed  out  as  they  entered 
the  church,  and  on  either  side  the  steps 
leading  to  the  altar  stood  the  two  bride- 
grooms awaiting  them — handsome,  dis- 
tinguished-looking men,  both  of  them. 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  church  as 
they  stood  side  by  side. 

The  words  were  spoken  which  were  to 
insure  peace  or  misery  to  four  lives,  and 
they  walked  to  the  vestry  amid  out- 
stretched hands,  and  a  buzz  of  congratu- 
lations. 

Then  back    down    the    aisle,    with    their 
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path  strewed  with  flowers,  to  the  soul- 
stirring  strain  of  the  Wedding  March, 
and  home  to  Marsden  Hall  to  breakfast. 

Every  one  was  welcome  to  the  Hall 
upon  the  occasion  who  liked  to  come. 

It  was  a  red-letter  day  to  rich  and 
poor,  and  good  cheer  was  provided  in 
royal  style. 

Two  carriao;es  stood  w^aitins^  at  the 
door  soon  after,  and  married  life  had 
really  begun  for  Adela  and  Lihan,  as 
they  passed  out  into  the  uncertain 
future,  each  with  her  chosen  mate,  with 
every  prospect  of  happiness  before  her. 

Six  weeks  later,  Horace  and  Lilian  were 
receiving  their  visitors  at  Marsden  Hall, 
and  Adela  the  adulation  of  the  officers  of 
her  husband's  regiment  at  Malta. 

The  following  Christmas  a  strange  and 
unlooked-for  change  came. 

Lady  Carruthers  had  become  the  mother 
of  another  little    boy,    and    when    he    was 
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but  a  few  days  old,  her  bonnie  blue-eyed 
son  died  suddenly  of  croup ;  and  was 
buried  long  before  she  was  allowed  to 
hear  the  sad  truth. 

Thus  Lynestone  passed  away  from  her, 
and  became  the  property  of  Colonel 
Egerton,  who  was  Colonel  Egerton  no 
longer,  but  Lord  Lynestone  of  Lynestone. 

And  Lord  Carruthers  took  his  wife  to 
Warminster  Towers,  as  soon  as  she  was 
strong  enough  to  travel,  tender  as  a 
woman  to  her  in  her  sorrow. 

The  loss  of  the  little  Viscount  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  Lady  Carruthers ;  but 
with  her  husband's  arm  about  her  waist 
and  her  baby's  plump  arms  round  her 
neck,  she  soon  learned  to  be  happy  again. 


THE  END. 
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